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INSPIRATION,  INTERPRETATION,  TEXTS  AND  VERSIONS, 

NT  GENERAL 

488.  J.  T.  Forestell,  “The  Limitation  of  Inerrancy,”  CathBib Quart *  20 
(1,  ’58)  9-18. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  P.  Benoit’s  treatment  of 
inspiration  and  inerrancy.  The  core  of  his  thought  lies  in  what  he  describes  as 
the  analogous  nature  of  inspiration.  All  the  human  activity  which  is  involved 
in  the  production  of  the  sacred  books  must  come  under  the  divine  influence 
in  some  way  or  other.  Otherwise,  God  could  not  be  called  the  author  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  But  the  specific  effect  of  inspiration  differs  with  the  activity  involved. 

In  using  man  as  His  instrument,  God  respects  his  nature  with  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  abilities,  and  deficiencies.  The  effect,  then,  is  to  a  great  extent 
proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  used.  Scripture,  however,  is  not 
fully  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  human  authors,  for  not  only  is  it  clothed 
with  divine  veracity  and  divine  efficacy,  but  it  also  possesses  fuller  senses  of 
which  the  human  authors  were  not  entirely  aware. 

Consequent  upon  the  analogous  nature  of  inspiration,  inerrancy  follows  only 
insofar  as  inspiration  affects  the  speculative  judgment,  since  only  this  activity 
of  the  intellect  is  concerned  with  objective  truth.  The  practical  judgment  is 
also  inspired,  but  its  object  is  practical  truth,  the  best  ordering  of  means  to 
an  end.  In  the  composition  of  the  various  writings  of  Sacred  Scripture,  there 
exists  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  proportions  in  the  interplay  of  the  practical 
and  speculative  judgments,  for  the  sacred  author’s  purpose  is  not  the  bare 
enunciation  of  truth ;  he  more  generally  seeks  to  win  the  adhesion  of  a  given 
audience  to  certain  truths  culled  from  his  personal  experience  or  received  from 
divine  revelation.  He  has  many  means  at  his  disposal  of  achieving  this  effect, 
and  here  we  introduce  the  whole  gamut  of  literary  forms  known  and  used  in 
the  ancient  Near  East.  We  must  also  consider  the  formal  aspect  under  which 
the  author  treats  his  material,  the  degree  of  affirmation  he  gives  to  his  various 
statements,  the  demands  he  makes  upon  the  intellectual  adhesion  of  his  reader, 
and  finally  the  Oriental’s  concept  of  truth,  which  is  existential  rather  than 
essential. 

The  criterion  of  inerrancy,  then,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  material  division 
of  the  text,  but  in  the  intention  of  the  sacred  author.  The  exegete  must  seek 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  author’s  speculative  judgment  comes  into 
play  in  the  production  of  his  work,  if  he  wishes  to  evaluate  the  truth-content 
of  a  given  pericope.  In  spite  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  and  inerrancy, 
exegesis  shares  the  incertitude  of  all  historical  disciplines,  and  certitude  in 
these  matters  can  only  come  from  the  authentic  interpretations  of  the  Church. 
— J.  T.  F.  (Author). 
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489.  B.  Hill,  “Saving  the  Fathers.  An  Essay  in  the  Methodology  of  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures,”  Blackfriars*  39  (454,  ’58)  2-15. 

The  “spiritual”  exegesis  of  the  fathers  may  seem  to  be  far  removed  from 
the  literal  sense,  but  a  thorough  study  of  the  terms  shows  that  much  of  what 
the  fathers  called  the  “spiritual”  sense  would  today  be  included  under  the  literal. 
Of  the  elements  in  patristic  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  are  of  permanent 
value  may  be  mentioned  the  fathers’  use  of  typology,  their  appreciation  of 
symbols,  and  their  realization  that  the  OT  is  fulfilled  in  Christ  ( sensus  plenior). 
— R.  J.  Cl. 

490.  R.  A.  F.  Mackenzie,  “Some  Problems  in  the  Field  of  Inspiration,” 
CathBibQuart *  20  (1,  ’58)  1-8. 

All  doctrinal  affirmations  concerning  inspiration  take  the  two  concepts  of 
“author”  and  “book”  as  univocal  expressions.  Actually  both  are  hard  to  define, 
and  an  analysis  of  them  is  at  present  urgently  needed.  The  concept  of  author¬ 
ship  as  applied  to  the  Bible  is  much  vaguer  than  our  modern  literary  concepts. 
A  further  problem  is  that  of  the  inspiration  of  the  LXX,  not  only  insofar  as  it 
is  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original,  but  an  inspiration  proper  to  it,  due  to  a 
charism  bestowed  on  its  writers  precisely  as  authors. 

A  solution  should  consider  two  points :  the  multiplicity  of  inspiration  and 
its  unity;  for  the  former  the  collective  factor  in  ancient  authorship  must  be 
stressed,  while  for  the  latter  the  purpose  which  the  charism  serves  should  be 
emphasized. — J.  E.  H. 

491.  H.  Musurillo,  “History  and  Symbol:  A  Study  of  Form  in  Early 
Christian  Literature,”  TheolStud*  18  (3,  ’57)  357-387. 

The  article  suggests  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  “form”  by  utilizing 
the  findings  of  modern  symbol  theory.  All  the  early  types  of  Christian  literature, 
including  the  various  pieces  in  the  NT,  are  conceived  against  a  continuous  scale 
running  from  actual  history  to  complete  symbol.  From  a  detailed  considera¬ 
tion  of  second-  and  third-century  literature  especially,  the  symbolic  dimension 
is  seen  as  a  technique  of  the  primitive  catechesis  in  which  the  theoria,  or  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  is  drawn  from  the  historia,  a  text  either  from  Scripture 
or  from  the  reported  facts  of  a  saint’s  life  or  death.  A  parallel  is  seen  between 
the  technique  of  historia-theoria  and  the  development  of  kerygma  and  didache 
(halakah  and  haggada)  within  the  framework  of  the  patristic  paradosis. 
Actually  in  the  NT  we  see  something  of  this  process  operating  in  the  change 
from  the  book  of  “good  news”  or  euangelion  and  the  book  of  prophecy  or  of 
signs,  as  we  find  it  in  Apoc  and  Jn.  The  fathers,  for  example,  took  many  of 
the  events  of  Jn  as  symbolic,  and  these,  in  modern  terminology,  are  called 
gestural  symbols  or  event-symbols.  The  meaning  of  a  symbol  can  only  be 
determined  within  the  concrete  circumstances  in  which  it  was  produced;  the 
farther  the  symbol  is  separated  from  its  context,  the  more  obscure  it  may 
become,  and  thus  require  an  authoritative  control. — R.  A.  D. 
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492,  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Von  alter  unci  neuer  Auslegung,”  BibZeit *  1  (2,  ’57) 

161-177. 

The  studies  of  K.  Staab,  J.  Reuss,  H.  de  Lubac,  and  J.  Danielou  have 
thrown  new  light  upon  the  exegetical  methods  of  the  Church  fathers  and 
have  opened  new  horizons  for  modern  exegetes.  The  exegesis  of  the  fathers 
was  more  theological  than  literary.  They  grouped  exegesis  around  dogmatic 
themes  (Trinity,  Church,  Holy  Spirit)  with  a  strong  tendency  towards 
Christology.  Exegesis  was  predominantly  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  It  indulged,  at  times  to  excess,  in  typology  and  allegory.  In  this 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Ambrose,  following  Philo  and 
Origen,  were  masters.  The  exegesis  of  the  fathers  did  not  neglect  the  literal 
sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  considered  it  in  function  of  the  theological  content. 
Modern  exegesis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  tendency  of  considering  only  the 
philological  aspect  without  arriving  at  the  vital,  theological  meaning.  The 
example  of  ancient  exegesis  may  show  us  how  to  discover  the  deep  significa¬ 
tion  of  the  literal  sense.  Symbols  are  indispensable  in  the  religious  field, 
and  lead  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  history  and  of  the  world.  Modern 
exegetes  should  not  attempt  to  imitate  or  to  restore  patristic  exegesis,  but  they 
should  try  to  understand  and  adopt  its  spirit  and  scope. — F.  M.  B. 

493.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “Balaam’s  Ass,  or  a  Problem  in  New  Testament  Herme¬ 
neutics,”  CathBibQuart *  20  (1,  ’58)  50-56. 

An  attempt  to  define  the  theological  dimension  with  which,  in  the  Gospels, 
the  inspired  author  appears  at  times  to  invest  a  saying  or  incident.  Four 
examples  are  taken  from  each  of  the  four  Gospels  of  sayings  which  receive  a 
deeper  meaning  in  the  Gospel-context:  Mk  15:39,  the  centurion’s  remark  beneath 
the  cross;  Mt  8:6,  another  centurion’s  remark  in  petitioning  for  the  cure  of 
his  sick  boy;  Lk  1:35,  the  angel’s  remark  to  our  Lady;  Jn  19:30,  the  Evange¬ 
list’s  remark,  “He  handed  over  the  spirit.”  The  story  of  Balaam’s  talking  ass, 
Num  22:22-3 0,  provides  an  illustration  of  the  same  interpretation-principle, 
viz.,  God  can,  and  does,  use  His  creation,  animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and 
irrational,  as  bearers  of  His  word  of  revelation  to  men.  This  same  didactic 
purpose  can  be  seen  in  the  examples  drawn  from  the  Gospels,  where  the 
Evangelists’  primary  concern  is  not  with  “history”  in  the  modern  sense,  but 
with  a  theological  interpretation  of  words  or  events.  Consequently,  in  interpret¬ 
ing  many  of  these  Gospel  passages,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  their 

[meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  context  of  the  dialogue  between  the  Evangelist 
and  his  Christian  reader. — D.  M.  S.  (Author). 

Texts  and  Versions 

494.  E.  C.  Colwell,  “The  Significance  of  Grouping  of  New  Testament  Manu¬ 
scripts,”  NT  St  ud  4  (2,  ’58)  73-92. 

Various  scholars  have  defended  a  Text-type  or  attacked  a  Text-type,  while 
others  have  repudiated  all  efforts  at  grouping  MSS  into  Text-types.  A 
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mediating  position  is  here  defended,  and  the  following  suggestions  are  given  to 
work  out  this  plan.  (1)  Carefully  distinguish  different  kinds  of  groups.  (2) 
Abandon  the  effort  to  restore  the  text  of  a  Text-type.  (3)  Recognize  fully  the 
existence  of  process  within  a  Text-type.  (4)  Study  simultaneously  both  variants 
and  Text-types.  (5)  Explore  carefully  the  nature  of  the  tension  between  value 
judgment  (clearly  appropriate  for  readings)  and  identification  of  a  MS  as 
part  of  a  group.  (6)  Study  Text-types  in  the  NT  book  by  book  or  section  by 
section.  (7)  In  the  study  of  Text-type  priority  should  be  given  the  Gospels 
that  are  frequently  quoted.  (8)  Begin  at  the  beginning.  We  should  start  with 
the  earliest  sources  and  work  our  way  down  to  the  late  medieval  copies,  re¬ 
fashioning  our  concepts  as  we  go.  (9)  Recognize  different  values  in  the 
different  kinds  of  groupings.  A  final  section  deals  with  the  Beta  Text-type 
in  Mark  1:1-6.— J.  J.  C. 

495.  J.  H.  Greenlee,  “A  Corrected  Collation  of  Codex  Zacynthius  (Cod.  E),” 
JournBibLit  76  (3,  ’57)  237-241. 

G  offers  corrections  to  S.  P.  Tregelles’  facsimile  of  Codex  Zacynthius  in 
Luke,  exclusive  of  the  catena.  A  copy  of  the  full  collation  has  been  deposited 
with  the  International  Critical  Apparatus  Project.  Notwithstanding  Tischen- 
dorf’s  notations,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  corrector’s  hand  in  the  text  of  this 
MS.  G’s  corrections  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  Alexandrian  character  of 
this  MS,  and  especially  in  relation  to  Codex  L. — C.  H.  G. 

496.  J.  Molitor,  “Zur  Harmonistik  des  altgeorgischen  Evangelientextes,” 
BibZeit *  1  (2,  ’57)  289-296. 

Taking  up  A.  Baumstark’s  study,  “Zum  georgischen  Evangelientext,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Oriens  Christianas  25-26  (’30)  117-125,  M  considers  the  Adysh, 
Opiza,  and  Tbeth  Tetraevangelia,  limiting  his  investigations  to  the  first  chapter 
of  Mk.  Comparing  the  numerous  variants  and  the  parallels  in  Mt  and  Lk,  he 
concludes  that  the  source  of  the  Georgian  Gospel  was  Armenian  and  not  Greek, 
and  consisted  in  a  Tetraevangelium  ( othcli-thavi )  similar  to  Tatian’s  Diates- 
saron. — F.  M.  B. 

497.  E.  A.  Nida,  “Marginal  Helps  for  the  Reader,”  BibTrans  9(1,  ’58)  1-21. 

Practical  norms  for  the  use  of  marginal  helps  in  translations  published  “with¬ 
out  note  or  comment.” 

498.  H.  H.  Oliver,  “A  Textual  Transposition  in  Codex  C  ( Ephraemi  Syri 
Rescriptus) ,”  JournBibLit  76  (3,  ’57)  233-236. 

A  transcription  was  made  from  the  exemplar  of  Cod.  C  by  an  inattentive 
scribe.  In  a  large  quire  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  folding  sheet  had  been  reversed 
in  the  exemplar.  Thus  in  a  quire  of  eight  folding  sheets,  the  second  sheet, 
as  it  was  intended  to  have  been  inserted,  contained  on  its  four  pages  in  order: 
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7:17-8:3;  8 : 3-8 :4 ;  10 : 10b- 11:1;  11:1-11:3.  When  the  sheet  was  reversed,  the 
order  was  the  following:  10:10b-ll:l;  11:1-11:3;  7:17-8:3;  8:3-8:4.  Most 
probably,  the  exemplar  of  C  was  a  multiple-quire  codex,  at  least  one  quire  of 
the  exemplar  being  as  large  as  or  larger  than  a  double  quaternion  (8  folded 
sheets,  16  leaves,  32  pages).  One  may  conclude  that  the  exemplar  of  Cod.  C 
was  almost  certainly  executed  sometime  between  the  early  third  and  the  fifth 
centuries. — C.  H.  G. 

499.  P.  P.  Saydon,  ‘‘History  of  the  Maltese  Bible,”  MelTheol *  10  (1,  ’57) 

1-15. 

S  discusses  Maltese  translations  from  the  first,  a  version  of  Jn  in  1822, 
through  his  own  version  of  the  entire  Bible,  which  is  nearing  completion. 

500.  M.  J.  Suggs,  “Eusebius  and  the  Gospel  Text,”  HarTheolRcv  50  (4,  ’57) 
307-310. 

[Cf.  NT  A  2  (2,  '58)  §  288.]  Examination  of  the  evidence  for  Eusebius’ 
text  of  Mt  and  Lk  does  not  permit  us  to  affirm  with  D.  S.  Wallace-Hadrill 
( IlarTheolRev  49  [  ’56]  105-114)  that  that  text  was  predominantly  Alexandrian. 

501.  M.  J.  Suggs,  “The  Use  of  Patristic  Evidence  in  the  Search  for  a  Primi¬ 
tive  New  Testament  Text,”  NTStud  4  (2,  ’58)  139-147. 

Traditionally,  patristic  evidence  has  not  been  given  due  attention  in  the 
determination  of  the  original  NT  text  because  of  the  particular  problems 
attendant  on  its  use:  scribal  “corrections”  of  patristic  citations  (whence  the 
need  of  good  critical  texts  of  the  fathers),  mere  allusions  that  resemble  quota¬ 
tions,  deliberately  altered  quotations,  and  quotations  from  memory.  To  dis¬ 
tinguish  genuine  citations  from  these  it  is  necessary  to  know  contextual  clues, 
the  character  of  the  work  itself,  and  above  all  the  habits  of  the  ancient  writer 
with  regard  to  his  sources.  Seemingly  following  a  suggestion  made  by  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  M.  E.  Boismard  has  attempted  to  seek  the  needed  pre-fourth-century 
text  in  patristic  citations.  Moreover,  in  studies  of  the  Caesarean  text  such 
writers  as  K.  and  S.  Lake  have  made  patristic  sources  the  standard  of  the 
text-family.  The  problem  of  classifying  third-century  “pre-recensional”  papyri 
is  akin  to  that  of  second-  and  third-century  patristic  citations.  In  the  future 
perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of  data  for  going  back  beyond  the  fourth-century 
texts  will  be  “critically  reconstructed”  patristic  texts,  analyzed  independently 
of  the  established  categories  of  criticism. — G.  W.  M. 

NT  General 

502.  F.  W.  Danker,  “Aids  to  Bible  Study. — Concordances,”  ConcTlieolMon 
29  (3,  ’58)  161-175. 

A  historical  survey  of  concordances  and  some  practical  suggestions  for  their 
evaluation  and  use. 
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503.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Neues  Testament,”  Fragen  der  Theologie  heute ,* 
ed.  J.  Feiner  et  al.  (Zurich:  Benziger,  1957),  149-174. 

Contributing  to  a  volume  on  current  theological  problems,  S  traces  present- 
day  trends  in  the  study  of  the  NT.  (1)  Unlike  those  of  another  day  and  age, 
contemporary  exegetes  are  not  as  interested  in  reconstructing  the  historical 
reality  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  as  they  are  in  determining  to  what 
extent  the  texts  themselves  represent  an  interpretation  by  the  early  Christians. 
Not  only  John  but  also  the  Synoptics  give  evidence  of  a  theological  reflection 
upon  Christ’s  words  and  deeds  as  handed  down  by  tradition.  Form-critical 
methodology  and  the  study  of  the  literary  genres  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
the  fore  and  make  it  possible  to  solve  many  difficulties:  e.g.,  the  differences 
between  parallel  texts  of  the  Synoptics  (e.g.,  Mk  6:52  ||  Mt  14:33;  cf.  Biblica 
36  [’55]  223-226).  As  a  result,  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels  is 
beginning  to  be  viewed  differently.  A  renewed  interest  in  the  problem  of  the 
historical  Jesus  is  emerging.  (2)  In  the  early  Christian  community  there 
existed  a  common  theology  easily  recognizable  in  the  apostolic  preaching  and 
in  the  letters  of  the  NT,  e.g.,  Rom  1:3;  Phil  2:6-11.  (3)  For  the  leading 
theologians,  Paul  and  John,  the  religions geschichtliche  question  was  very  im¬ 
portant.  The  dilemma  “Judaism  or  Hellenism”  has  been  surmounted.  Thanks 
to  the  new  MSS  (Qumran,  Nag-Hammadi,  etc.)  the  problem  can  be  better 
posed  now,  especially  for  John,  since  the  texts  of  Qumran  seem  to  offer  an 
excellent  cultural  background  for  his  writings.  (4)  The  elements  of  cult  in  the 
NT  are  being  strongly  stressed  these  days.  This  is  particularly  true  for  1  Pt; 
1  Cor  16:20-24;  Eph  2:19-22;  Phil  2:6-11;  Jn  1:1-18;  the  Eucharistic  texts; 
and  the  Apocalypse.  In  liturgical-sacramental  thought,  Cullmann  is  hunting  for 
a  key  to  a  more  profound  understanding  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  (5)  There  are 
still  many  different  solutions  proposed  for  the  problem  of  eschatology  and 
apocalyptic.  Dodd’s  “realized  eschatology”  is  as  untenable  as  Feuillet’s  simple 
historical  explanation.  One  has  to  admit  that  the  early  Christians  were  ex¬ 
pecting  the  return  of  the  Lord.  Eschatology  has  been  neglected  too  long  in 
the  preaching  of  the  faith.  It  must  again  find  its  place  together  with  the  view 
of  salvation  in  time,  which  is  present  in  the  NT,  because  eschatology  is 
indispensable  and  fruitful  for  the  life  of  the  Church  and  for  the  faith  of  her 
members. — I.  dlP. 

504.  C.  Charlier,  “Bible  et  Liturgie  au  Congres  de  Strasbourg,”  BibVie 
Chret*  20  (’57-’58)  114-117. 

“The  Bible  and  the  Liturgy”  was  the  theme  of  the  1957  meeting  of  the 
French  Centre  de  Pastorale  Liturgique. 

A.  Tegels,  “Bible  and  Liturgy,”  Worship *  32  (1,  ’57)  23-30. 

The  conclusions  of  the  congress  stress  the  dependence  of  the  liturgy  on  the 
Bible,  and  enumerate  some  practical  consequences. 
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505.  A.  Kerrigan,  “The  Four  Gospels  in  1957:  The  Oxford  Congress,” 
IrTheolQuart *  25  (1,  ’58)  63-82. 

K  summarizes  some  of  the  principal  papers  read  at  Oxford  in  September, 
1957,  and  concludes  with  some  suggestions  for  reconciling  growing  Catholic 
interest  in  form-criticism  with  the  concept  of  inerrancy. 

F.  McCool,  “The  Oxford  Congress  on  the  Four  Gospels,”  Biblica*  38  (4, 
’57)  486-498. 

After  summarizing  the  papers,  M  concludes  that  the  congress  was  “frankly 
‘revisionist,’  especially  in  that  it  attributed  greater  weight  to  the  historical 
worth  of  the  Gospel  testimony  than  is  always  found  in  current  work.” 

R.  Schnackenburg,  “Four-Gospels’-Congress  Oxford,”  BibZeit*  2(1,  ’58) 

142-143. 

506.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Arbeitstagung  der  deutschen  katholischen  Neu- 
testamentler,”  BibZeit *  1  (2,  ’57)  297-298. 

A  report  on  the  meeting  of  German  Catholic  NT  scholars  at  Bad  Soden- 
Salmiinster  in  March,  1957. 

GOSPELS  (GENERAL) 

507.  J.  Blinzler,  “Das  Jahr  der  Geburt  Christi,”  Klerusblatt*  37  (24,  ’57) 
402-404. 

Since  according  to  Mt  2:1  (cf.  Lk  1:5)  Herod  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of 
Jesus'  birth,  and  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  17,  191.213;  Bell.  Jud.  1, 
665;  2,  10)  Herod  died  shortly  before  the  Passover  of  4  B.C.,  Jesus  was 
certainly  born  before  April,  4  B.C.  Besides  this  terminus  ante  quern  do  we  have 
other  data  for  determining  the  year  of  the  Nativity?  Of  the  five  principal 
methods,  three — the  miraculous  star  of  the  Magi  (Mt  2:2,  9-10),  the  service 
of  the  priestly  caste  (Lk  1:5),  and  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  public  life 
(Lk  3:23) — are  inconclusive.  A  fourth  method,  however,  the  slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  (Mt  2:16),  proves  that  two  years  elapsed  between  Herod’s  death 
and  the  birth  of  Jesus,  which  would  therefore  be  in  the  year  6,  or  better,  7  B.C. 
These  years,  however,  seem  excluded  by  the  census  of  Quirinius  (Lk  2:1  f . ) , 
which  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  17,  355;  18,  If.;  Bell  Jud.  7,  253) 
took  place  not  B.C.  but  A.D.  6.  This  problem  of  the  difference  between  Luke’s 
statement  and  Josephus’  testimony  has  been  studied  by  the  historian  H.  U. 
Instinsky  of  Mainz,  Das  Jahr  der  Geburt  Christi  (1957),  who  reconciles  the 
positions  by  claiming  that  there  were  two  censuses.  As  governor  of  Syria, 
Quirinius  took  the  first  census,  and  for  the  second  he  acted  as  a  special  imperial 
representative  when  Judea  was  incorporated  into  the  Roman  provincial 
administration.  .  .  l(. 

With  Instinsky  we  can  admit  two  censuses,  but  his  theory  of  Quirinius  first 
as  governor  of  Syria,  then  as  a  special  commissioner,  creates  new  problems. 
How  does  it  happen  that  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  18,  1)  makes  no  mention  of 
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Quirinius’  earlier  activity  in  Syria  if  he  had  in  fact  previously  been  governor 
there?  Moreover,  since  the  list  of  governors  after  the  year  9  B.C.  is  quite  well 
established,  Quirinius’  governorship  could  be  at  the  latest  only  in  the  years 
between  12  and  9  B.C.,  which  would  make  Jesus  thirty-six  years  old  at  the 
beginning  of  His  public  ministry,  a  fact  hard  to  reconcile  with  Lk  3:23.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  say  rather  that  Quirinius  took  the  second  census  as  governor 
of  Syria,  while  for  the  first  he  acted  as  a  special  commissioner,  plausibly  under 
the  governorship  of  Sentius  Saturninus  (9  or  8  until  6  B.C.).  This  reconstruc¬ 
tion  fits  perfectly  with  the  date  of  7  B.C.  for  the  Nativity  and  is  not  irreconcil¬ 
able  with  Lk  3:23.  In  addition,  this  chronology  ties  in  with  Tertullian’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  census  was  made  under  Sentius  Saturninus.  Tertullian  would  be 
naming  the  governor  and  Luke  would  be  giving  the  specially  commissioned 
subordinate  official  who  was  entrusted  with  the  census  in  Judea. — J.  Bz. 
(Author). 

508.  J.  B.  Curtis,  “An  Investigation  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  Tradition,”  HebUnCollAnn  28  (’57)  137-180. 

Among  the  six  OT  references  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2  Kgs  23:13  mentions 
the  “mountain  of  the  destroyer”  {liar  hammashhith) ,  seemingly  an  allusion  to 
some  deity  connected  with  the  mountain.  1  Kgs  11:7  states  that  Solomon  erected 
on  the  Mount  a  shrine  to  Kemosh,  the  Moabite  God,  and  Molekh,  the  Am¬ 
monite  God  (  =  Milkom  in  2  Kgs  23:13).  P.  Jensen  in  Zeitschrift  fur 
Assyriologie  42  (’34)  has  shown  that  Kemosh  and  Molekh  are  specialized 
local  forms  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  god  of  death  and  the  underworld,  Nergal. 
Ancient  references  to  Nergal,  in  Accaclian  literature  especially,  indicate  that 
he  was  worshipped  under  two  widely  differing  aspects:  as  the  benevolent  pre¬ 
server  of  life ;  more  often  as  the  malignant  god  of  death,  war,  pestilence,  and 
the  underground.  The  fact  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
Nergal  cult,  recurs  in  the  OT  passages  that  refer  to  the  Mount.  David  very 
likely  worshipped  both  Ninurta  and  Nergal  there  (2  Kgs  15).  In  Exod  12:23 
the  destroying  angel  is  probably  also  an  echo  of  Nergal.  The  vision  of  the 
Mount  in  Zech  14:4  is  associated  with  the  resurrection  scene  of  Ezek  37  in 
one  of  the  Dura  murals  which  suggests  death  and  the  underworld.  The  Mount 
of  Olives  as  the  setting  for  the  prayer  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  (Mk  14:32  ff.) 
and  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  19:42-44)  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  with  the  ancient  Nergal  tradition  in  view.  Other  allusions  in  the 
NT,  Josephus,  rabbinic  literature,  and  the  apocrypha  also  indicate  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  the  survival  of  traces  of  the  Nergal  cult  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
— G.  W.  M. 

509.  W.  Dettloff,  “Virgo-Mater.  Kirchenvater  und  moderne  Biologie  zur 
jungfraulichen  Mutterschaft  Mariens,”  WissWeis *  20  (3,  ’57)  221-226. 

A  study  of  the  fathers  shows  that  their  concept  of  the  virginity  of  Mary  was 
loftier  than  the  merely  physical  aspect,  and  their  knowledge  of  biology  not  as 
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complete  as  that  of  moderns.  Therefore  nothing  in  their  writings  disproves  the 
thesis  of  A.  Mitterer,  Dogma  and  Biologic  der  Heiligen  Familie  nach  dan 
Wcltbild  des  hi.  Thomas  von  Aquin  and  dan  der  Gegenwart  (1952),  that 
Mary’s  virginitas  in  partu  does  not  necessarily  imply  integritas  corporis. 

J.  C. 

510.  W.  R.  Farmer,  “Judas,  Simon,  and  Athronges,”  NTStud  4  (2,  ’58) 

147-155. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  quelled  by 
Varus,  there  were  three  claimants  of  the  throne  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
In  seeking  the  grounds  of  their  claims,  we  are  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  some 
of  them  may  have  claimed  Maccabaean  descent.  In  fact,  at  this  time  Maccabaean 
family  names  were  not  uncommon  and  were  most  frequently  connected  with  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  against  Rome.  (1)  For  Simon  of  Peraea  the  possibility 
of  Maccabaean  descent  is  slight  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence.  (2)  Judas 
of  Galilee  could  well  have  been  of  Maccabaean  descent,  since  his  father  Hezekias 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Jerusalem  aristocracy.  Though  our  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Maccabaean  family  is  slender,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  the  family  widespread,  especially  through  the  sons  of  Mattathias 
Antigonus.  (3)  The  similarity  between  Athronges  of  Judea  with  his  four 
brothers  and  the  five  sons  of  the  original  Mattathias  is  suggestive.  Could  they 
have  been  the  sons  of  Antigonus  ?  The  possible  influence  of  Maccabaean 
descendants  on  the  longing  for  a  “king  of  the  Jews”  throws  light  on  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ. — G.  W.  M. 

511.  R.  Haubst,  “Die  Gottesanschauung  und  das  naturliche  Erkenntniswachs- 
tum  Christi,”  TheolQuart *  137  (4,* ’57)  385-412. 

The  NT  appears  to  present  Christ  as  acquiring  experimental  knowledge  and 
growing  in  wisdom  (Lk  2:40)  in  the  ordinary  human  fashion.  Dogmatic  theo¬ 
logians  since  the  Middle  Ages  have  tended  to  represent  this  appearance  as  more 
or  less  illusory  by  deductions  they  have  drawn  from  the  doctrine  that  He  had 
the  Beatific  Vision  while  on  earth,  and  also  by  ascribing  to  Him  extensive 
infused  (non-experiential)  knowledge.  H  favors  rejecting  the  concept  of  innate 
ideas  in  Christ,  because  the  medieval  theologians  deduced  it  from  a  highly 
questionable  principle  (that  they  must  ascribe  to  Christ  greater  perfection  of 
knowledge  than  they  ascribed  to  Adam  before  the  Fall  and  to  the  angels),  and 
because  it  involves  a  pointless  doubling  of  Christ’s  cognitive  species,  so  far  as 
He  truly  acquired  the  same  knowledge  by  experience. 

Next,  in  developing  some  penetrating  speculations  of  Bonaventure,  H  tries  to 
find  a  way  of  reconciling  Christ’s  possession  of  the  Beatific  Vision  with  the 
natural  development  of  His  knowledge  to  which  the  NT  testifies.  The  human 
mind  of  Christ  from  the  very  beginning  contemplated  God  directly,  but  it  was 
not  capable  of  simultaneously  contemplating  in  that  vision  all  the  details  of 
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God’s  creative  and  redemptive  plans,  but  only  successively.  Was  it  left  to  the 
autonomous  decision  of  our  Lord’s  human  mind  to  focus  its  attention  as  He 
pleased  on  this  and  on  that  detail  of  God’s  plans,  or  was  a  particular  indica¬ 
tion  or  guidance  from  God’s  side  required?  Scripture  (in  particular  Jn  5:19) 
shows  that  Jesus’  mind  was  constantly  looking  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which 
was  always  visibly  and  audibly  present  to  Him.  The  Father  did  not  lay  upon 
Him  a  general  task  which  was  then  left  to  His  own  initiative  to  work  out;  He 
was  constantly  listening  for  the  Father’s  will.  Many  of  His  sayings  are  intel¬ 
ligible  only  on  this  assumption,  e.g.,  His  references  to  His  “hour”  which  has 
not  yet  come. 

The  theological  opinion  that  Christ  knew  all  things  “actually”  through 
infused  or  beatific  knowledge  has  raised  a  barrier  which  prevents  us  from 
recognizing  the  relation  of  Jesus’  soul  to  the  divine  will  as  a  reiterated  glance 
of  interrogation,  which  brought  Him  progressively  knowledge  that  was  partially 
new  (though  St.  Thomas  saw  this  clearly  enough:  Ilia,  18,  6,  ad  1).  This 
theory,  while  safeguarding  Christ’s  direct  knowledge  of  the  divine  Persons 
and  of  the  universal  plan  of  creation,  leaves  room  for  a  natural  development  of 
His  empirical  and  deductive  thinking  and  reasoning. — J.  F.  Bl. 

512.  I.  Hislop,  “Miracles  and  the  Gospels,”  Blackfriars*  39  (455,  ’58)  57-60. 

Along  with  contemporary  renewed  interest  in  the  miraculous,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  “both  the  traditional  Christian  view  of  miracles,  and  the  fact  that  the 
final  discerning  of  miracles  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Church.” 


513.  A.  M.  Hunter,  “The  Interpretation  of  the  Parables,”  ExpTimes  69  (4, 
’58)  100-104. 

From  the  apostolic  age  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  parables  of 
Jesus  were  misunderstood  and  regularly  misinterpreted  as  allegories.  A. 
Jiilicher’s  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu  in  1899  was  the  great  protest  against  the 
misguided  subtlety  of  interpreting  each  minute  detail  of  a  parable.  J  insisted 
that  a  parable  has  one  point  only;  fie  erred,  however,  by  making  the  parables 
teach  moral  commonplaces.  C.  H.  Dodd’s  Parables  of  the  Kingdom  (1935)  com¬ 
pleted  J’s  advance  by  putting  the  parables  back  into  their  true  setting — the 
ministry  of  Jesus  seen  as  the  great  eschatological  act  of  God  in  which  Pie 
visited  and  redeemed  His  people.  Against  this  historic  backdrop  the  parables 
fall  into  four  groups:  (1)  how  the  kingdom  comes  and  grows;  (2)  the  blessings 
of  the  kingdom;  (3)  discipleship  in  the  kingdom;  and  (4)  the  crisis  of  the 
kingdom.  . 

Scholars’  findings  should  prevent  further  capricious  allegorizing  of  the  para¬ 
bles  and  making  use  of  them  as;'pegs  for  moralizing  sermons.  This  new  ap¬ 
proach  requires  that  we  discover  what  our  Lord  meant  when  He  first  uttered 
a  parable.  I  hen,  understood  in  its  true  setting-in-life,  the  parable  leaps  out 
of  its  historical  setting  and  speaks  to  us  in  our  own  situation. — J.  J.  D. 
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514.  L.  Johnston,  “The  Date  of  the  Last  Supper,”  Scripture *  9  (8,  ’5 7) 
108-115. 

How  can  we  reconcile  St.  John  with  the  Synoptics  on  the  chronology  of  the 
Passion  ?  The  Scrolls  offer  new  evidence  to  support  the  old  theory  that  there 
were  two  ways  of  determining  the  date  of  the  Pasch.  The  sect,  fiercely  opposed 
to  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  on  the  calendar  question,  based  its  own  calendar 
(probably  an  ancient  priestly  one)  on  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  According  to  this 
system  the  Pasch  always  fell  on  a  Wednesday.  All  the  Evangelists  agree  that 
our  Lord  died  on  a  Friday;  for  John  this  was  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  since 
the  paschal  meal  was  to  be  taken  that  night.  The  Synoptics  place  the  meal  on 
the  night  of  the  betrayal,  which,  following  the  Qumran  calendar,  would  be 
Tuesday  night.  John  used  the  official  calendar  to  bring  out  the  symbolism  of 
our  Lord  as  paschal  victim.  This  solution  affects  other  difficulties:  the  events 
after  the  betrayal  need  not  be  crowded  into  one  night  and  morning;  our  Lord 
could  be  tried  by  day  and  sentenced  in  a  separate  session,  as  the  Mishnah 
required  for  capital  cases ;  finally  it  explains  Mark’s  “the  Pasch  was  to  take 
place  after  two  days”  from  the  anointing  at  Bethany,  whereas  John  says  six 
days. 

To  answer  the  objection  arising  from  the  complete  novelty  of  thus  spreading 
out  the  various  events  narrated,  it  is  said  that  the  Gospels  as  we  have  them  are 
not  free  and  original  compositions,  and  there  must  have  been  additions  to  the 
original  Passion  history,  one  of  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Gospels.  Moreover, 
the  Evangelists  were  not  concerned  with  giving  a  diary  of  what  happened; 
everyone  agrees  that  their  purpose  was  theological,  allowing  a  certain  freedom 
in  the  arrangement  of  facts  and  chronology.  A  tradition  similar  to  this  chron¬ 
ology  is  found  in  the  third-century  Didascalia  Apostolorum  and  is  accepted  by 
Epiphanius  and,  independently,  by  Victorinus  of  Pettau.  This  tradition  is 
independent  of  the  Gospels,  while  the  usual  explanation  is  wholly  dependent 
on  them  and  so  cannot  be  used  to  support  their  text.  Though  the  theory  no 
longer  necessitates  an  arbitrary  appeal  to  two  calendars,  we  still  have  not  proved 
that  our  Lord  followed  the  Qumran  reckoning,  even  if  this  may  have  been  used 
by  good  Jews  outside  the  Qumran  sect.  Moreover,  there  must  have  been  some 
system  of  intercalating  xiays,  otherwise  the  whole  purpose  of  the  calendar  would 
fail.  Would  the  Qumran  fifteenth  of  Nisan  even  be  in  the  same  week  as  the 
official  one?  The  theory  remains  no  more  than  a  very  attractive  possibility. 
r-P.  D. 

515.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “The  Post-Resurrection  Appearances  in  the  Light  of 
Festival  Pilgrimages,”  NT  Stud  4(1,  ’57)  58-61. 

Journeyings  to  festivals  may  help  to  reconcile  seemingly  divergent  Galilee- 
Jerusalem  accounts  of  post-Resurrection  appearances.  Most  assume  that  the 
two  on  their  way  to  Emmaus  were  returning  home  after  the  Passover.  The 
Galilaean  disciples  may  well  have  done  likewise,  going  back  again  for  Pentecost: 
in  Acts  1:4  synalizomenos  suggests  the  temporary' festival  lodging;  Matthew’s 
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conclusion  does  not  preclude  a  later  return  to  Jerusalem;  and  the  mode  of 
address  in  Acts  1:11,  “Men  of  Galilee/’  could  imply  that  the  disciples  were 
merely  visitors. — L.  J. 

516.  F.  Mussner,  “Der  historische  Jesus  und  der  Christus  des  Glaubens,” 
BibZeit*  1  (2,  ’57)  224-252. 

The  life  of  Jesus  which  the  Evangelists  wrote  is  not  an  abstract,  neutral  one, 
but  rather  a  kerygmatic  one  in  which  the  historical  person  of  Jesus  is  presented 
through  the  apostolic  tradition.  M.  Kahler’s  conference  Der  sogenannte 
historische  Jesus  und  der  geschichtliche  bihlische  Christus  brought  two  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  foreground:  How  can  we  reach  the  historical  Jesus  through  the 
Gospels?  What  relations  exist  between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Christ  of 
faith?  There  are  several  characteristic  features  in  the  Gospels  which  attest 
the  historical  existence  of  Jesus.  First  of  all,  an  uncontroverted  event  is  His 
Passion  and  death  upon  the  cross.  But  also  exact  geographical  data  regarding 
His  activity,  His  style  of  preaching,  and  the  unity  of  His  psychological  charac¬ 
ter  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  historical  Jesus  by  means  of  the  Gospels.  Although 
the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Christ  of  faith  are  unified  in  the  Gospels  through 
the  Evangelists,  so  that  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  we  can 
arrive,  using  an  entirely  objective  historical  and  scientific  method,  at  the 
person  of  Jesus. — F.  M.  B. 

517.  J.  A.  O’Flynn,  “The  Date  of  the  Last  Supper,”  IrTheolQuart *  25  (1, 
’58)  58-63. 

Mile.  A.  Jaubert  brings  new  evidence  to  bear  on  the  old  problem  of  the  date 
on  which  Christ  celebrated  the  Last  Supper.  The  hypothesis  is  that  Christ 
followed  a  calendar  of  the  type  described  in  Jubilees  and  followed  by  the 
Qumran  sectaries,  while  the  “Jews”  followed  the  official  lunar  calendar.  In  the 
Jubilees  calendar  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan  always  fell  on  Wednesday,  and  Christ 
therefore  celebrated  the  meal  on  the  evening  of  Tuesclay-Wednesday,  the  four¬ 
teenth-fifteenth  Nisan.  The  “Jews”  did  not  begin  the  Pasch  till  Friday  evening. 
Support  for  this  view  is  found  in  the  Didascalia,  Epiphanius,  and  Victorinus  of 
Pettau.  The  solution  involves  a  lengthening  of  the  chronology  of  the  Passion; 
though,  prima  facie,  this  may  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  Gospels,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  Gospels  do  not  state  that  the  Last  Supper  was  celebrated 
on  the  day  before  the  Crucifixion.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  fit  all  the  events  of 
the  Passion  into  the  period  of  less  than  twenty-four  hours  which  the  Gospels 
seem  to  indicate ;  the  methods  of  composition  of  the  Evangelists  are  such  that 
it  seems  permissible  to  decompress  their  narrative,  which  did  not  seek  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  time  interval  between  the  events  recorded.  As  well  as  solving  the 
apparent  discrepancy  between  John  and  the  Synoptics,  this  suggested  recon- 
s*r  uction  helps  to  explain  some  other  points  in  the  Passion  narrative.  But  it 
is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  to  assert  that  Christ  actually 
followed  the  Jubilees  calendar.  It  is  difficult  also  to  explain  how  such  a  dif- 
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ference  in  practice  between  Christ  and  the  “Jews,”  which  must  have  been  well 
known  in  the  Christian  community,  should  have  been  so  completely  forgotten 
that  the  shorter  chronology  of  the  Passion,  allegedly  based  on  mistaken  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Gospels,  was  able  to  establish  itself  so  widely. — J.  A.  O’F. 
(Author). 

518.  A.  Roets,  “Het  geloofsfiat  van  Maria”  [Mary’s  fiat  of  faith],  CollBnig 
Gand *  3  (’57)  289-307. 

In  Mary’s  Magnificat  the  piety  of  the  OT  “poor”  reaches  its  greatest  in¬ 
tensity.  Her  deep  humility  and  her  unlimited  trust  in  God  made  her  fit  for  the 
highest  of  divine  callings,  as  she  showed  in  the  Annunciation. 

Her  fiat  was  given  in  faith.  The  Gospels  constantly  stress  the  limitations  of 
her  understanding  of  the  mystery  in  which  she  was  involved.  The  Annuncia¬ 
tion  words  taught  her  that  her  Son  was  to  be  the  Messiah;  to  her  mind  steeped 
in  OT  thought  they  could  hardly  convey  the  idea  that  He  was  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  in  more  than  a  moral  sense.  But  such  was  the  receptiveness  of  her 
faith,  that  her  understanding,  by  continually  pondering  what  she  saw  and 
heard,  was  deepened  gradually.  Her  fiat  was  implicitly  the  acceptance  of  the 
cross,  though  she  had  to  learn  this  by  many  a  painful  experience.  Simeon’s 
i  words,  “A  sword  will  pierce  your  soul,”  probably  pointed  to  the  trial  which  her 
faith  had  to  endure,  as  her  Son’s  Messianic  career  more  and  more  took  the 
shape  of  the  Suffering  Servant.  Under  the  cross  above  all  she  was  obliged  to 
suffer  without  understanding,  but  her  faith  did  not  waver.  It  was  equally  strong 
i  and  expectant  in  the  Cenacle.  Her  death  was  to  be  her  last  fiat. — F.  K. 

519.  G.  J.  Sirks,  “Auctor — compositor,”  NedTheolTijd  12  (’57-’58)  81-91 
(in  Dutch). 

The  primary  task  of  Gospel  exegesis  should  be  to  study  each  Gospel’s  own 
method  and  principles  of  composition.  Each  Evangelist  was  an  auctor  and  a 
compositor  in  one,  not  only  “putting  together”  traditional  literary  unities,  re¬ 
writing  and  remodelling  them  as  need  might  be,  but  also  freely  creating  new 
material;  this  many-sided  activity  was  directed  to  bring  out  the  intended  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  whole,  according  to  the  literary  usages  (both  Greek  and  Jewish)  of 
the  time,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  liturgy.  It  is  simplistic  to  ascribe 
to  the  historical  Jesus  whatever  parables  and  sayings  are  found  in  our  Gospels. 
The  Jesus  who  is  the  central  figure  of  our  Gospels  cannot  be  identified  simply 
and  absolutely  with  the  historical  Jesus.  The  Gospels  represent  Him  in  many 
instances  as  a  rabbi  given  to  midrashic  and  haggadic  teaching;  in  Mt  13:52  He 
is  shown  to  have  commissioned  His  disciples  to  do  the  same  as  He  has  done  in 
His  parable-discourse.  Handing  on  old  parables,  re-shaping  them  and  creating 
fresh  ones,  interweaving  them  into  a  meaningful  whole — such,  it  was  felt,  was 
the  task  of  the  Evangelist  (who  should  be  thought  of  as  a  group  rather  than 
an  individual).  We  cannot  even  be  sure  whether  our  Gospels  themselves  ascribe 
all  the  parables  to  Jesus;  the  introductory  formulas  often  leave  room  for  doubt: 
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e.g.,  Mt  18:23,  dia  touto  may  very  well  introduce  the  voice  of  the  preacher  who 
adds  an  explanation  of  his  own  (especially  if  the  passage  is  liturgical  in  origin). 

All  this  may  be  exemplified  in  a  study  of  Mt  18:12-35  compared  with  Lk 
15:1-16:8.  Mt  18:12-14  is  not  a  mere  variant  of  Lk  15:4-7;  the  differences  in 
context  and  terminology  should  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
different  meaning.  Mt  18:23-35  shows  how  God’s  attitude  changes  according 
to  the  changing  attitudes  of  man;  when  the  steward’s  attitude  is  one  of  prayer 
(cf.  vv.  18  f.),  God  is  the  Father  who  forgives;  but  when  man  becomes  himself 
a  merciless  lord  with  his  fellow-men,  God  becomes  to  him  a  pitiless  exactor. 
Luke  has  chosen  to  use  two  parables  (15:11-32  and  16:1-8)  in  order  to  portray 
this  twofold  attitude  of  God,  just  as,  in  the  Prodigal  Son,  he  uses  two  men  to 
portray  the  twofold  attitude  of  man. — P.  L.  A. 

SYNOPTIC  GOSPELS 

520.  P.  E.  Davies,  “Did  Jesus  Die  as  a  Martyr  Prophet?”  BibRes  2  (’57) 
19-30. 

There  is  a  disparity  between  the  emphasis  on  the  meaning  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  and  the  seemingly  scant  references  to  it  in  Jesus’ 
words  as  quoted  in  the  Synoptics.  The  early  Church,  as  represented  in  the 
NT  apart  from  the  Synoptics,  accepted  the  historic  fact  of  the  cross  and  its 
prelude  in  suffering.  In  the  Synoptics,  very  few  passages  refer  to  the  purpose 
of  Jesus’  death:  e.g.,  Mk  10:45,  “The  Son  of  Man  also  came  to  give  his  life  as 
a  ransom  for  many,”  and  the  Institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (Mk  14:22  and 
par.),  in  which  the  broken  bread  and  the  distributed  cup  symbolize  Jesus’ 
death.  These  solitary  references  afford  scant  ground  for  the  primitive  Church’s 
teaching  of  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

To  understand  Jesus’  death  as  it  stood  in  His  own  mind,  we  should  place  it 
in  the  larger  context  of  His  teaching  about  persecution.  Jesus  teaches  in  the 
sending  of  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Little  Apocalypse  of  Mk  13,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  in  Mt  23:29-39 
and  Lk  11:47-51;  13:34-35,  that  persecution  is  the  lot  of  the  prophet.  Sources 
outside  the  NT  show  that  by  the  first  century,  martyrs  had  been  singled  out 
as  heroes  whose  death  had  an  expiatory  value.  Jesus’  reply  to  Herod  (Lk  13) 
shows  that  He  saw  His  role  as  like  that  of  the  prophets  and  He  accepted  the 
suffering  and  rejection  that  traditionally  went  with  the  role.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  Jesus  made  the  threefold  prediction  of  His  Passion  in  Mk  8,  9,  10.  Jesus 
knew  what  had  happened  to  the  prophets,  and  He  knew  that  this  could  and 
would  happen  to  Him. — J.  T.  S. 

521.  M.  de  Tuya,  “La  doctr.ina  eucaristica  de  los  Sinopticos,”  CienTom *  84 
(262-263,  ’57)  217-281. 

After  a  detailed  examination  of  the  various  elements  in  the  Synoptic  accounts 
of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  the  author  evaluates  these  accounts  under 
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three  headings:  real  presence,  sacrificial  value,  sacramental  value.  (1)  The  real 
presence  is  that  which  gives  meaning  to  the  Eucharist,  which  would  otherwise 
be  no  more  than  a  traditional  Jewish  fraternal  banquet.  There  must  be  a  natural 
relationship  between  the  bread  and  wine  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
sacrificed  on  the  cross.  To  reduce  the  Eucharist  to  a  mere  symbol  is  to  forget 
that  Christ  had  already  promised  His  apostles  a  sacrificial  meal  in  which  the 
flesh  of  the  victim  would  be  His  own  body.  Against  the  metaphorical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  accounts,  one  can  argue  that  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  Christ  used  symbolism  in  this  supremely  important  moment  of  His  life; 
that  what  is  said  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  is  far  from  symbolic,  but  is 
realized  in  the  crucifixion;  that  Christ’s  divinity  explains  His  power  to  do 
literally  what  He  said;  and  finally,  that  the  Church  from  apostolic  times  has 
always  interpreted  the  Eucharistic  passages  literally.  (2)  The  sacrificial  value 
of  the  Eucharist  appears  exegetically  in  the  words  of  Christ  themselves:  “Eat, 
this  is  my  body;  drink,  this  is  my  blood.”  In  the  biblical  vocabulary,  to  sacrifice 
is  synonymous  with  to  eat  and  drink  before  Yahweh,  because  eating  of  the 
immolated  victims  is  participation  in  the  sacrifice.  This  is  the  argument  used 
by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor  10:18-21.  (3)  The  sacramental  value  may  be  found 

in  Jn  6:48-58  and  1  Cor  10:17;  the  Eucharistic  communion  has  a  causal  effect 
of  union  of  the  members  of  the  Mystical  Body. — J.  E.  M. 


522.  R.  H.  Fuller,  “The  Virgin  Birth:  Historical  Fact  or  Kerygmatic 
Truth?”  BibRes  1  (’56)  1-7. 

The  virgin  birth,  as  announced  in  Mt  1:18-25  and  Lk  1:26-38,  has  been  much 
controverted  in  recent  decades.  The  important  question  is  not  whether  the 
virgin  birth  took  place,  but  what  the  Evangelists  meant  by  it.  Apart  from  these 
two  pericopae  both  Matthew  and  Luke  assume  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  These  contradictions  can  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  the  two 
annunciations  were  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  not  for  an  historical  but  for 

1a  kerygmatic  purpose.  The  Evangelists  merely  assumed  their  historicity.  Two 
reasons  lead  us  to  conclude  that  these  annunciations  were  meant  to  emphasize 
the  pneumatic  origin  of  Jesus:  (1)  the  Evangelists  relate  the  virginal  concep- 

Ition  in  a  curiously  oblique  manner;  (2)  little  stress  is  put  on  the  biological 
element  and  more  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  do  not  treat  the  virgin 
birth  as  a  verfiigbares  Ereignis,  but  as  a  tradition  pressed  into  service  in  order 
to  explain  the  invasive  character  of  the  Christ-event:  a  direct  invasion  by  God 
upon  the  history  of  Israel,  of  which  Mary  is  the  embodiment. — J.  F.  B. 


523.  R.  Gauthier,  “Existence  et  nature  de  la  paternite  de  saint  Joseph 
(suite),”  CahJos*  5  (2,  '57)  173-202. 


[Cf.  NT  A  1  (3,  ’57)  §  412;.  2  (2,  ’58)  §  273.]  Two  theories  are  discussed, 
both  of  which  locate  the  reason  for  Joseph’s  paternity  in  causes  prior  to  the 
Annunciation.  The  first  considers  the  betrothal  of  Joseph  and  Mary  as  the 
juridical  basis;  the  second,  a  purely  theological  interpretation,  finds  the  reason 
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in  Joseph’s  free  acceptance  of  Mary  as  spouse,  an  acceptance  necessary  as  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  Incarnation. — P.  J.  R. 

524.  M.  Meinertz,  “  ‘Dieses  Geschlecht’  im  Neuen  Testament,”  BibZeit*  1 

(2,  ’57)  283-289.  j 

The  expression  haute  he  genea  is  frequent  in  the  Synoptics  and  always  has  a 
derogative  meaning.  It  occurs  also  in  Acts  2:40  and  Heb  3:10.  The  word 
genea  is  rare  in  the  Synoptics,  but  occurs  four  times  in  Acts.  Bauer  gives  as  its 
principal  meaning  “generation”  in  a  social  sense  but  without  any  particular 
reference  to  time.  Haute  he  genea  is  always  found  in  characteristic  groups  of 
assertions  with  an  accusing  tone  (e.g.,  Mt  11:16;  12:39;  16:4;  Mk  8:38;  Lk 
17:25).  It  should,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  terminus  technicus  with  a  moral 
connotation  primarily  and  only  secondarily  with  a  chronological  one.  In  no 
case  does  this  expression  refer  to  past  or  future  generations.  The  only  two 
texts  which  might  be  an  exception  are  Mt  23:34  and  Mk  13:30  (par.).  The 
conclusion  is  that  haute  he  genea  refers  to  the  incredulous  Jewish  people  qua 
tale ,  although  naturally  the  contemporary  Jews  are  included. — F.  M.  B. 

Matthew 

525.  J.  Blinzler*,  “Eisin  eunouchoi.  Zur  Auslegung  von  Mt  19,  12,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  28  (3-4,  ’57)  254-270. 

The  logion  does  not  treat  of  celibacy  but  of  incapacity  for  marriage,  since 
v.  12ab  gives  the  classification  of  eunuchs,  i.e.,  those  incapable  of  marriage, 
which  is  customary  in  Judaism  (Mishnah,  Jebamot  VIII,  4;  Sabim  II,  1).  The 
third  member,  v.  12c,  must,  however,  have  a  figurative  sense  and  refer  to  men 
who  have  made  themselves  incapable  of  marriage  by  some  deliberate  past  act 
“for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  This  act  coincided  with  the  entrance 
into  the  immediate  and  enduring  following  of  Jesus.  The  “kingdom  of  heaven” 
here,  as  in  Mt  13:44-46,  is  understood  not  as  a  claim,  but  as  the  magnificent 
gift  of  God  to  men  (J.  Jeremias,  E.  G.  Gulin).  The  one  who  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  completely  grasped  by  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  live  according 
to  perishable  values  and  views.  If  married  he  can  no  longer  continue  his  mar¬ 
ried  life,  or  if  unmarried  he  cannot  enter  into  marriage.  Thus  the  celibacy 

of  the  close  followers  of  Jesus  appears  not  as  a  renunciation  nor  as  an  heroic 

offering,  but  simply  the  result  of  their  decision  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Contrary  to  most  exegetes  who  hold  that  v.  11  is  a  transitional  construction 
of  the  Evangelist,  various  arguments  show  that  the  verse  is  a  genuine  saying 

of  the  Lord  that  originally  had  taken  the  place  of  12d.  The  Evangelist  found 

the  original  order  12abc,  11,  but  he  placed  v.  11  before  the  eunuch  logion, 
because  v.  11  formed  a  good  transition  between  v.  10  (the  Evangelist’s  own 
transitional  construction)  and  the  eunuch  saying.  The  latter  was  now  without  a 
conclusion,  and  so  the  Evangelist,  by  the  use  of  the  catch-word  “accept”  sup¬ 
plied  a  new  conclusion  influenced  by  11:15;  13:9,  43  and  1  Cor  7:7  f.,  28-35. 

1  he  first  father  who  cites  the  eunuch  passage  strikingly  confirms  this  literary- 
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critical  reconstruction  (Justin,  Apol.  1,  15,  4).  Since  the  pericope  on  divorce  is 
connected  by  Matthew  alone  with  the  logion,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  say¬ 
ing  was  spoken  to  the  disciples.  Probably  it  was  addressed  to  Jesus’  adversaries 
who  claimed  that  His  disciples  by  remaining  unmarried,  were  violating  the 
divine  command  to  father  children.  And  the  logion  itself  rather  favors  this 
interpretation,  for  Jesus  of  Himself  would  hardly  use  the  term  “eunuchs”  for 
His  disciples,  though  he  could  fittingly  repeat  a  taunt  employed  by  His  enemies. 
— J.  Bz.  (Author). 

526.  M.  Brunec,  “De  Legatione  Ioannis  Baptistae  (Mt  11:2-24),”  VerbDom* 
35  (4,  ’57)  193-203;  (5,  ’57)  262-270;  (6,  ’57)  321-331. 


The  usual  interpretations  of  Mt  11:3-6,11,12,14  being  unsatisfactory,  B 
proposes  the  following:  in  v.  3  John’s  question  means:  “Are  you  believed  by 
the  people  to  be  the  Messiah?  (For  eimi  in  this  sense,  cf.  e.g.,  Gen  23:6; 
Phil  3:19;  2  Cor  12:16).  Or  are  we  Israelites  waiting  for  someone  else?” 
John,  hearing  of  Jesus’  miracles,  began  to  hope  that  Israel  would  now  recog¬ 
nize  Him  as  the  Messiah,  and  sent  to  ask  if  this  was  in  fact  happening.  Jesus’ 
[reply  (vv.  4-6)  means:  “I  am  showing  them  all  the  signs  that  were  prophesied 
of  the  Messiah,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  anyone  who  does  not  refuse  to  accept 
me  as  Messiah.”  The  connective  kai  is  taken  adversatively,  and  makarios  is 
equivalent  to  “altogether  rare  and  hard  to  find”;  hence:  “and  yet  it  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  case  when  someone  is  found  who  is  not  scandalized  in  me.”  This  fits 
the  context,  since  Jesus  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews. 

Verse  11  means:  “It  is  not  in  the  line  of  men  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  sin 
that  God  has  raised  up  a  greater  than  John;  but  He  who  is  after  John  (i.e., 
■ijesus  Himself)  is  greater  than  he,  since  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  been  in¬ 
augurated.”  “Born  of  woman”  (which  means  much  the  same  as  “in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  sin”)  stands  in  antithesis  to  “in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  “He  that  is 

i 

•iless  ( mikroteros )”  is  taken  in  the  temporal  sense  of  “posterior  to.”  Jesus  is 
I  saying  that  He  is  not  another  more  illustrious  member  of  the  line  of  prophets, 

: but  the  Messiah.  Verse  12  means:  “Since  the  days  of  John,  it  is  the  kingdom 
| of  heaven  itself  that  suffers  violence — no  longer  the  prophets — and  that  is 
what  the  men  of  violence  are  persecuting.”  The  emphasis  falls  on  basileia  and 
'  autcn .  Verse  14:  “Since  you  are  ready  to  welcome  Elias  as  the  precursor  of 
the  Messiah,  let  me  tell  you  that  Elias  is  already  here  in  the  person  of  John.” 
I-J  F.  Bl. 


527.  A.  Cerutti,  “L’interpretazione  del  testo  di  S.  Matteo  XII,  46-50  nei 
Padri,”  Marianum*  19  (2,  ’57)  185-221. 


An  investigation  of  patristic  interpretation  of  Mt  12:46-50  leads  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusion  regarding  Mariology:  the  fathers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  find 
that  no  shadow  is  cast  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  this  text ;  on 
the  contrary,  many  find  in  it  singular  praise  of  her  sanctity.  An  extensive 
table  lists  all  patristic  citations  of  the  passage. 
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528.  P.  De  Vooght,  “L’argument  patristique  dans  Interpretation  de  Matth. 
XVI,  18  de  Jean  Huss,”  RechSciencRel *  45  (4,  ’57)  558-566. 

In  his  patristic  argument  for  his  exegesis  of  Mt  16:18  Huss  identified  the 
petra  with  Christ,  not  with  Peter.  In  this  he  followed  Augustine,  but  was  ap¬ 
parently  unaware  of  Augustine’s  consistently  vigorous  defense  of  the  jurisdic¬ 
tional  primacy  of  Peter.  Huss  argued  against  the  identification  of  the  petra 
with  Peter  in  a  passage  he  (incorrectly)  attributed  to  Ambrose,  here  failing 
to  realize  that  both  this  passage  and  the  genuine  works  of  Ambrose  tended 
rather  to  limit  the  primacy  of  Peter  to  the  sphere  of  faith  only.  One  might 
almost  say  Huss  used  his  patristic  authorities  backwards,  or  at  any  rate 
superficially. — G.  W.  M. 

529.  S.  H.  Hooke,  “Jesus  and  the  Centurion:  Matthew  viii.  5-10,”  ExpTimes 
69  (3,  ’57)  79-80. 

In  Jesu  Verheissung  fiir  die  Volker,  J.  Jeremias  rightly  views  the  healing  of 
the  centurion’s  servant  as  an  exception  to  Jesus’  general  rule  of  confining  His 
ministry  to  Israel,  but  adds  that  two  textual  points  in  J’s  interpretation  should 
be  reconsidered.  (1)  The  words  “I  will  come  and  heal  him”  are  read  by  J  as  a 
question  comparable  to  Jn  4:48.  But  the  Johannine  verse  is  probably  not  a 
question,  and  there  is  no  textual  justification  for  inserting  a  question  mark  in 
Mt  8:7.  (2)  According  to  J  the  Syriac  versions  suggest  that  the  Aramaic 
original  of  the  centurion’s  answer  may  have  read:  “You  need  only  give  the 
order  and  my  servant  will  be  healed,  for  I  too  have  authority  over  the  soldiers 
under  my  command.”  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  original  conversa¬ 
tion  was  in  Greek,  since  the  centurion  was  a  Gentile.  Moreover,  examination 
of  the  various  Syriac  translations  from  the  Greek  suggest  that  suppressing  the 
admission  of  the  centurion  that  he  too  was  under  authority,  was  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  introduced  by  the  Syriac  translators  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Palestinian  versions 
to  remove  the  implication  that  Jesus  Himself  was  under  authority.  The  precise 
point  of  Jesus’  pleasant  surprise  at  the  faith  of  the  centurion  seems  to  be  that 
the  latter  perceived  exactly  what  was  the  relationship  of  Jesus  to  the  Father  in 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  namely  one  of  higher  obedience  in  the 
exercise  of  His  own  authority. — G.  W.  M. 

530.  J.  Mouson,  “Explicatur  parabola  de  operariis  in  vineam  missis  (Mt.  XX, 
1-16),”  CollMech *  27  (6,  ’57)  611-615. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  Parable  of  the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard 
(Mt  20:1-16)  was  not  to  illustrate  the  sayings  of  v.  16,  but  to  show  that  God 
acts  like  the  householder  when  He  prefers  sinners  to  the  Pharisees  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  (cf.  Lk  15:1-32),  for  the  kingdom  is  a  free  gift  of  the  divine 
liberality.  Matthew,  however,  uses  the  parable  to  illustrate  19:30,  which  is  a 
warning  to  the  apostles  rather  than  a  promise:  “Many  who  are  first  now  will 
be  last,  and  many  who  are  last  now  will  be  first.”  Mt  20:16b,  “for  many  are 
called,  but  few  are  chosen,”  is  a  later  addition  to  the  text  and  a  later  application 
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of  the  parable,  promoted  by  the  experience  of  the  early  Church  with  the  in- 
credulity  of  the  Jews. — G.  W.  M. 


531.  G.  Schille,  “Bemerkungen  zur  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums.  II.  Das 
Evangelium  des  Matthaus  als  Katechismus,”  NTStud  4.  (2,  ’58)  101-114. 

[Cf.  §  537.]  Much  of  the  material  which  Matthew  and  Luke  have  added  to 
Mark  can  be  explained  by  the  catechetical  tendency  to  gather  together  tradi¬ 
tions  rather  than  by  supposing  a  collection  of  logia.  This  raises  the  question 
whether  there  was  a  catechesis  preceding  baptism  which  could  account  for 
some  of  this  material.  The  preaching  of  the  Two  Ways,  the  Didache ,  and 
Barnabas  would  indicate  a  baptismal  instruction,  and  the  initiatory  rites  of  the 
Damascus  Covenanters  and  the  Qumran  community  could  have  been  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  Taufrede.  Now  the  early  Church,  which  at  first  had  a  postbaptismal 
instruction,  gradually  substituted  for  this  an  instruction  before  the  sacrament, 
and  the  reason  could  be  to  show  a  clear  distinction  from  the  Jewish  baptizers 
who  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  purification  of  Israel.  This  Christian 
baptismal  discourse  would  be  a  Missionsverkiindigung  which  directly  prepared 
for  baptism,  an  oral  gospel  rather  than  a  catechesis.  Certain  NT  writings  have 
long  been  associated  with  baptism,  and  in  these,  e.g.,  Eph  4:20  ff.  and  Col  1 :5  ff. 
we  find  evidences  of  this  gospel.  At  the  time  the  canonical  Gospels  were  written 
such  gospel  teaching  existed  and  could  readily  have  included  some  of  the 
Matthaean  logia.  Concerning  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  the  discourse  repeats  an  early  Christian  Taufrede.  If  so,  one 
would  have  an  explanation  of  why  Matthew  here  gathers  together  sayings 
which  Luke  has  dispersed  throughout  his  Gospel.  When  we  compare  the  first 
and  the  second  Gospel,  we  find  that  Matthew  has  modified  Mark’s  framework 
and  produced  a  missioner’s  Gospel,  a  sort  of  manual  or  catechism.  As  such 
Matthew  in  many  respects  resembles  the  Didache. — J.  J.  C. 

I  532.  D.  Squillaci,  “II  discorso  escatologico,”  PalCler*  27  (1,  ’58)  25-29; 
(2,  ’58)  72-77. 

An  interpretation  of  Mt  24-25  divided  according  to  the  apocalyptic  and 
parenetic  parts  of  the  discourse. 

533.  A.  Vogtle,  “Messiasbekenntnis  und  Petrusverheissung.  Zur  {Composition 
Mt  16:13-23  Par.  (1.  Teil),”  BibZeit*  1  (2,  ’57)  252-272. 

O.  Cullmann’s  book  Petrus  has  renewed  the  discussion  regarding  the  original 
context  of  the  primacy  pericope  in  Mt  16.  Whereas  most  I,rote>tant'>  admit  his 
theory  that  originally  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  confession  scene,  Catholics 
are  divided.  The  solution  depends  on  the  scope  of  Peter’s  confession  in  Mt, 
as  compared  with  its  parallels  in  Mk  and  Lk.  In  Mk  8:27-33  no  particular 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  confession  of  Peter,  who  is  merely  the  spokesman 
for  the  apostles;  nor  is  Jesus’  answer  (Mk  8:30)  directed  to  him,  but  to  the 
group.  The  reference  to  the  Passion  in  Mk  8:31-33  tends  to  correct  the  false 
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Messianic  concept  of  the  disciples  and  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  an  erroneous- 
idea  of  salvation.  The  context  of  Mk,  therefore,  does  not  allow  the  insertion  of 
the  primacy  pericope.  In  Mt  16:13-23,  on  the  contrary,  Peter  fully  confesses- 
the  eschatological  role  of  Jesus.  Verses  13-19  form  a  unity,  and  the  prediction 
of  the  Passion  is  in  a  new  context.  A  careful  analysis  of  Mt  and  Mk  shows 
that  Mk  is  more  original.  None  of  the  attempts  made  so  far  prove  that  Mt  is 
more  primitive.  V  refutes  the  attempts  made  by  M.  Overney,  L.  Vaganay,  B.  C. 
Butler,  and  A.  Oepke  to  show  that  Mt  is  the  source  of  Mk. — F.  M.  B. 

Mark 

534.  J.  A.  Baird,  “A  Pragmatic  Approach  to  Parable  Exegesis:  Some  New 
Evidence  on  Mark  4:11,  33-34,”  JournBibLit  76  (3,  ’57)  201-207. 

If  we  survey  the  parables  of  Jesus  contained  in  the  Synoptics  by  arranging 
them  schematically,  we  find  the  rough  arithmetical  ratio  of  twice  the  number  of 
parables  explained  to  the  disciples  as  to  the  non-disciples  and  twice  the  number 
of  parables  left  unexplained  to  the  non-disciples  as  to  the  disciples.  From  this 
and  other  observations  we  conclude  that  Mark  in  4:11,  33-34  has  accurately 
conveyed  the  mind  and  purpose  of  Jesus. — L.  E.  I. 

535.  J.  Christensen,  “Le  fils  de  l’homme  s’en  va,  ainsi  qu’il  est  ecrit  de  lui,” 
StudTheol  10  (1,  ’56)  28-39. 

In  Mk  14:21  (Mt  26:24)  the  verb  hypagei  should  not  be  given  the  secondary, 
colorless  meaning  “departs,”  i.e.,  “will  die,”  on  either  of  these  two  pleas: 
(1)  that  the  term  is  euphemistic,  or  (2)  that  the  entire  saying  evokes  the 
description  of  the  death  of  the  Ebed  Yhwh  in  Isa  53.  Rather  it  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  “goes  on  his  way”  or  “returns”  with  stress  on  the  notion  of  a  journey. 
This  interpretation  alone  gives  due  weight  to:  a)  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term;  b)  the  immediate  context,  which  implies  that  not  only  Judas’  betrayal 
but  this  “departure”  as  well  had  been  foretold  in  the  older  Scriptures;  and 
c )  further  developments  in  the  Gospel  tradition  which  make  explicit  the  Markan 
reference,  viz.,  John’s  use  of  hypagei  to  denote  Jesus’  return  to  the  Father. 

Granting  this,  if  we  wish  to  explain  the  text  correctly,  we  must  find  a 
scriptural  (LXX)  locus  which  speaks  of  the  departure  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  a 
manner  which  harmonizes  not  only  with  this  particular  text  but  also  with 
Mark’s  general  picture  of  the  Passion,  as  a  progress  through  suffering  and 
death  to  resurrection  and  glory  in  which  Mark  resolutely  stresses  the  former 
two  elements.  This  will  be  found  in  Ezek  12:1-16.  Here  the  Lord  bids  a  Son 
of  Man  living  in  the  rebellious  house  to  go  publicly  into  exile,  in  the  hope 
that  this  departure  will  open  the  eyes  of  his  wicked  countrymen  to  their  rebellion 
and  what  it  will  entail  (vv.  1-6).  The  Son  of  Man  will  be  a  sign  to  the  house 
of  Israel  of  the  coming  Babylonian  exile  (vv.  10-16).  Though  the  original 
prophecy  referred  to  contemporary  history,  the  primitive  community,  knowing 
Jesus’  Passion,  could  easily  see  in  the  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man — Prince  of 
Israel,  who  shoulders  his  baggage  on  his  way  to  suffering  and  death,  a  dim 
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present, mem  of  what  God  had  decreed  for  Jesus.  Moreover,  this  hypothesis 
woo  d  neat, y  explam  the  central  position  given  this  saying  in  Mari*  account 
of  the  Last  Supper  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Mark  app,  have  recourse  to  the 
Ezek.el  passage  at  several  other  point,  of  his  Passion  account:  Mk  14:27  (cf. 
Ezek  12.14-15),  14.41b  (cf.  Ezek  12:23);  14:48-50. _ F.  McC 


536.  H.  K.  McArthur,  “Mark  xiv.  62,”  NTStud  4  (2.  ’58)  156-158. 

T.  F.  Glasson  in  The  Second  Advent  (second  ed.,  1947),  along  with  several 
other  scholars,  challenges  the  traditional  view  that  the  citations  of  Ps  110:1 
and  Dan  7:13  in  Mk  14:62  refer  to  the  parousia  and  argues  that  this  is  an 
enthronement  passage  as  the  original  OT  passages  were.  Against  this  opinion 
one  can  object:  (1)  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  safe  to  argue  that  XT 
citations  of  the  OT  must  preserve  the  OT  sense;  (2)  that  Dan  7:13  in 
Messianic  Jewish  literature  of  the  later  period  referred  rather  to  a  parousia 
than  to  an  enthionement  in  heaven;  and  (3)  that  the  order  of  citations,  “sitting 
at  the  right  hand  ot  1  ower  first  and  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven''  sec¬ 
ond,  seems  definitely  to  refer  to  a  period,  Christ’s  reign,  which  will  be  followed 
by  an  event,  the  parousia. — G.  W.  M. 


537.  G.  Schille,  “Bemerkungen  zur  Formgeschichte  des  Evangeliums.  Rail- 
men  und  Aufbau  des  Markus-Evangeliums,”  NTStud  4  (1,  ’57)  1-24. 

Form-criticism  has  shown  that  the  Gospels  are  built  up  from  previously 
existing  sources  and  has  suggested  the  part  played  by  the  authors  in  using  these 
sources;  but  we  yet  have  to  decide  how  exactly  the  category  of  “gospel”  came 
into  being.  Analysis  of  the  basic  elements  of  Mark’s  Gospel  shows  that  it  has 
a  “confessional”  basis  similar  to  such  credal  formulas  as  Phil  2:6-11,  Heb  5:5, 
7-10,  and  1  Tim  3:16.  These  had  to  be  expanded  in  catechetic  form;  and  for 
this  purpose,  Mark  presents  Christ  as  “teacher,”  handing  on  His  doctrines 
to  twelve  “disciples,”  from  whom  then  the  Church  received  her  doctrine 
[Cf.  §  531.]— L.  J. 

538.  H.  Troadec,  “Le  Fils  de  l’Homme  est  Maitre  meme  du  sabbat  (Marc 
2,  23-3,  6),”  BibVieCliret *  21  (’58)  73-83. 

Discusses  the  background  and  meaning  of  Mk  2:23-3:6. 

Luke 

539.  J.  B.  Bauer,  “Die  Antwort  der  Jungfrau  (Lk  1,  34),”  Osterreichisches 
Klerusbl-att*  90  (25,  ’57)  244-245. 

There  is  no  consent  of  the  fathers  to  prove  that  Mary  at  the  time  or  the 
Annunciation  had  a  vow  of  virginity,  and  contemporary  movements,  e.g.,  among 
the  Essenes,  do  not  prove  that  virginity  was  highly  esteemed.  Rather  the 
passage  is  explained  thus.  Ecce  concipies  corresponds  to  a  Hebrew  construc¬ 
tion  of  hinneh  with  a  participle,  which  indicates  a  proximate  tuture.  1  herefore 
the  angel  tells  Mary  that  she  is  to  conceive  now.  \\  hen  she  insists  this  i> 
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impossible  ( pos  with  a  future  has  in  the  Bible  the  meaning  of  a  negation), 
the  angel  assures  her  the  conception  will  be  a  divine  intervention.  Thus  Mary 
retains  the  OT  ideal  of  marriage  until  Gabriel’s  answer  opens  to  her  the  path  of 
perpetual  virginity. — J.  J.  C. 

540.  L.  Cerfaux,  “Fructifier  en  supportant  (l’epreuve),  a  propos  de  Luc, 
VIII,  15,”  RevBib *  64  (4,  ’57)  481-491. 

The  term  hypomone  (Lk  8:15)  offers  difficulty  to  translators  because  the 
meaning  depends  less  on  philology  than  on  other  more  fundamental  considera¬ 
tions.  In  concluding  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  and  the  Seed,  instead  of  speaking 
of  the  seed  producing  fruit  of  thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundredfold  (as  do  Matthew 
and  Mark),  Luke  states  merely  that  those  on  good  ground  “bear  fruit  in 
patience.”  This  modification  is  not  unrelated  to  the  substitution  of  “trials” 
( peirasmos ,  Lk  8:13)  for  the  parallel  expressions  of  Matthew-Mark,  “tribula¬ 
tions  and  persecutions”  ( thlipsis ,  didgmos).  Part  of  the  explanation  may  come 
from  the  influence  of  Mark’s  account  of  the  hundredfold  reward  to  be  given 
the  apostles  (cf.  Mk  10:29-30;  Mt  19:29;  Lk  18:29-30).  But  the  solution  also 
depends  on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  hypomone,  peirasmos,  thlipsis,  and 
didgmos.  Hypomone  signifies  resistance  to  external  pressures,  especially  to 
trials  endangering  the  faith.  While  thlipsis  from  its  use  in  Daniel  represents 
the  great  eschatological  tribulations,  didgmos  signifies  persecutions,  and 
peirasmos,  a  more  generic  term,  includes  even  the  trials  of  everyday  life. 

Now  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was  free  from 
persecution,  and  we  may  suppose  that  there  were  three  historical  situations 
for  this  logion  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower:  (1)  an  early,  eschatological  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  thlipsis  is  that  of  the  last  times  or  of  a  period  related  to 
the  last  times;  (2)  the  situation  reflected  in  the  Mattaean-Markan  redaction, 
where  the  persecutions  afflicting  the  primitive  community  have  effected  its 
eschatological  destiny;  and  (3)  the  situation  in  Luke,  for  whom  the  Christian 
life  consists  in  faithful  perseverance  amid  the  trials  of  ordinary  life  which 
reproduce  those  of  Christ. — J.  J.  C. 

541.  H.  Chadwick,  “The  Shorter  Text  of  Luke  XXII.  15-20,”  HarTheolRev 
50  (4,  ’57)  249-258. 

Debate  still  continues  on  the  longer  and  shorter  Eucharistic  text  in  Luke’s 
Gospel.  Two  of  the  recent  defenders  of  the  longer  text,  J.  Jeremias,  The 
Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus  (1955)  87-106,  and  H.  Schiirmann,  “Lk.  22,  19b- 
20  .  .  .”  Bihlica  32  (’51)  364-392;  522-541,  disagree  on  their  reasons  for  hold¬ 
ing  vv.  19b-20  authentic.  While  Jeremias  claims  that  these  verses  reflect  a 
liturgical  tradition  accessible  to  Luke,  Schiirmann  appeals  to  liturgical  tradition 
as  the  explanation  of  their  omission.  C  finds  that  in  addition  the  hypothesis  of 
the  disciplina  arcani  does  not  suffice  either  to  explain  the  omission  of  19b-20 
in  some  MSS. 

One  may  suggest  as  an  explanation  of  the  shorter  text  that  Luke  in  22:15-18 
was  using  a  source  independent  of  Mark.  In  v.  17  he  found  an  explicit  men- 
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tion  of  a  cup,  but  in  v.  15  he  did  not  find  mention  of  a  loaf  but  only  of 
eating  the  Passover,  which  of  itself  implicitly  includes  eating  and  drinking.  Xot 
realizing  this,  Luke  bluntly  supplemented  the  account  by  the  addition  of  the 
bread.  One  might  ask  why  he  did  not  insert  the  bread  before  the  cup  of  vv.  17- 
18.  The  answ er  must  be  that  the  Evangelist  out  of  reverence  for  his  non- 
Markan  source  thought  that  he  must  preserve  the  parallelism  found  in  vv.  15-16 
and  \  \.  1/-18  and  therefore  in  19a  clumsily  tacked  on  the  words  adapted  from 
the  Markan  tradition.  According  to  this  explanation,  therefore,  it  was  the  third 
Evangelist  who  initiated  a  long  development  of  correction  and  expansion. 
-J.  J.  C. 

542.  J.  Jeremias,  “Perikopen-Umstellungen  bei  Lukas?”  NTStud  4  (2,  ’58) 

115-119. 

In  reply  to  the  comment  of  H.  F.  D.  Sparks  in  NTStud  3  (3.  ’57)  219-223 
(cf.  NT  A  2  [1,  ’57]  §  61),  J  disagrees  only  with  the  statement  that  Luke  trans¬ 
posed  entire  pericopes  in  his  Markan  material.  An  examination  shows  that 
Luke  leaves  the  Markan  order  of  sections  intact  except  in  two  cases  where  he 
uses  Mk  3:7-1  la  and  31-35  as  additions  to  his  own  account.  The  deviations  of 
Luke  from  Mark’s  order  in  the  Passion  narrative  show  that  from  22:14  on 
Luke  was  following  his  own  particular  source. — G.  W.  M. 

543.  [B.  Prete],  “Maria  nell’annunziazione,”  SacDoc*  2  (8,  ’57)  297-306. 

A  summary  and  discussion  of  J.  P.  Audet,  “L’annonce  a  Marie,”  RevBib 
63  (’56)  346-374  (cf.  NT  A  1  [2,  ’57]  §  203). 

544.  B.  Reicke,  “Instruktion  och  diskussion  i  reseberiittelsen  hos  Lukas” 
[Instruction  and  discussion  in  the  Lukan  narrative  of  the  journey],  Svensk 
Tcologisk  Kvartalskrift  33  (’57)  224-233. 

The  Lukan  narrative  of  the  journey  (9:51-18:14)  has  little  to  do  with  the 
real  journey  from  Galilee  to  Samaria.  It  consists  of  didactic  material  of  a  two¬ 
fold  character  and  of  special  importance  to  the  young  churches.  1  hese  churches 
were  obliged  (1)  to  instruct  those  who  were  to  hold  office  in  the  church  as 
well  as  teach  new  missionaries  (cf.,  e.g.,  Acts  13:1),  and  (2)  to  render  both 
groups  ready  for  discussion  with  their  adversaries,  whence  the  important  place 
given  to  the  discussions  of  Jesus  with  the  Pharisees.  Examining  these  nine 
chapters  more  closely,  we  find  that  in  general  passages  furnishing  instruction 
for  missionaries  and  office-holders  alternate  with  passages  relating  a  discussion 
with  opponents.  The  fact  that  these  traditions  were  of  current  interest  does 
not,  however,  exclude  their  authenticity. — E.  G. 

545.  [G.  Soballa],  “Unterweisungen  der  Jfinger  durch  den  Herrn.  Betrach- 
tungen  fiber  Herrenworte  aus  dern  Lukasevangelium,”  GeistLeb*  30  (5, 
’57)  384-389. 

Scriptural  meditations  on  the  words  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  in  Lk  11:1-2; 
12:29-31;  10:1,3,9. 
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546.  Th.  C.  van  Stockum,  “Lucas  10,38-42  Catholice,  Calvinisticae,  Mystice,” 
NedTheolT ijd  12  (’57-’58)  32-37  (in  Dutch). 

Thomas  Aquinas  (Ha  Ilae,  152,  2;  182,  1)  believes  that  in  Lk  10:38-42 
our  Lord  designates  the  vita  contemplativa  as  more  perfect  than  the  vita  a  diva, 
though  the  latter  is  not  to  be  rejected,  since  it  is  a  way  to  the  former. 

Calvin  ( Commentaires  sur  le  N.T.,  I,  Paris,  1854,  pp.  348-350)  thinks  that 
the  pericope  does  not  compare  two  ways  of  life  but  gives  an  instruction  on  the 
right  way  to  receive  a  preacher  of  the  word  of  God.  Strenuous  occupation  with 
the  things  of  this  world,  however  laudable  in  other  instances,  is  out  of  place 
here,  since  it  would  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  important  business  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  saving  truth. 

In  one  of  Eckhart’s  sermons  (no.  IX  in  Meister  Eckhart,  ed.  F.  Pfeiffer, 
Gottingen,  fourth  ed.,  1924,  pp.  47-53  =  no.  28  in  Meister  Eckehart,  Deutsche 
Predigten  und  Traktate ,  ed.  and  trans.  J.  Quint,  Munich,  1955,  pp.  280-289) 
marked  preference  is  shown  for  Martha’s  attitude,  but  the  real  meaning  of 
Luke’s  text  is  made  light  of.  Mary  sought  spiritual  consolation  rather  than 
spiritual  profit,  while  Martha’s  charitable  occupation  is  the  real  business  of  the 
Christian  life.  Because  she  felt  that  Mary  had  still  to  learn  this,  Martha  ex¬ 
postulated  in  the  words  of  v.  40.  Christ’s  answer  in  vv.  41  f.  was  not  meant  as 
a  rebuke  but  as  a  reassurance:  later,  after  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost,  Mary 
too  would  have  “the  best  part,”  when  she  would  go  across  the  sea  and  preach 
and  serve  the  disciples. — P.  L.  A. 

547.  F.  H.  Wilkinson,  “Oded:  Proto-Type  of  the  Good  Samaritan,”  Exp 
Times  69  (3,  ’57)  94. 

In  the  light  of  strong  resemblances,  in  idea  if  not  in  word,  between  the 
Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  2  Chr  28:1-15,  it  seems  that  the  Parable 
owes  much  to  the  OT  passage.  The  allusion  is  veiled,  however,  and  may  have 
been  intentional. — R.  L.  R. 

GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN 

548.  T.  Barrosse,  “The  Relationship  of  Love  to  Faith  in  St.  John,”  Theol 
Stud *  18  (4,  ’57)  538-559. 

In  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  his  Gospel  especially,  John  discusses  faith  in 
detail,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  love.  For  him  faith  is  acceptance  of  the 
identity  of  Christ  as  Son  of  God  (6:69;  11:27,42).  Rejection  of  faith  is  rejec¬ 
tion  of  God  (1  Jn  2:23).  The  faith  demanded  is  not  a  theoretical  assent,  but 
a  practical  acceptance  whose  result  is  intimacy  with  God  (1  Jn  1:3;  5:20). 
Unlike  Paul,  John  does  not  consider  faith  progressive;  for  him  the  initial 
acceptance  of  Christ  is  a  full  acceptance.  Faith  is  a  response  to  the  love 
of  God  as  opposed  to  the  love  of  darkness  (3:14-21).  By  faith  man  allows 
God’s  love  to  bestow  eternal  life  (3:16);  on  the  other  hand,  by  refusing  faith 
man  rejects  the  concrete  expression  of  God’s  love,  Christ  (1  Jn  4:9). 
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549.  J.  N.  Birdsall, 
4  (1,  *57)  61-63. 


Photius  and  the  Text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  NTStud 


Three  examples  show  that  the  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  used  bv  Photius  is 
akm  to  the  unusual  textual  tradition,  found  in  patristic  sources,  upon  which  M 
E-fBoismard  has  based  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  original  text  of  John. 


550.  J.  Blinzler*,  "Die  Strafe  fur  Ehebruch  in  Bibel  und  Halacha.  Zur 
Auslegung  von  Joh.  VIII.  5,”  NTStud  4  (1.  ’57)  32-47. 


In  the  OT  the  only  punishment  specified  for  adultery  was  death.  Death  by 
stoning  was  specifically  the  punishment  of  pre-marital  infidelity.  It  is  usually 
presumed,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  situation  of  the  woman  accused  of  adultery 
in  Jn  8.5.  But  there  are  too  many  objections  to  this  assumption,  especially  the 
fact  that  the  crime  is  referred  to  as  adultery,  a  term  which  would  not  be  u>ed 
of  the  sin  of  an  unmarried  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  that 
when  the  Mosaic  legislation  spoke  of  the  punishment  of  death,  it  was  taken 
to  mean  death  by  stoning.  Later  Pharisaic  interpretation  tended  to  re>trict  the 
number  of  cases  for  which  death  by  stoning  was  the  punishment,  but  that 
tendency  had  not  yet  become  prevalent  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.— L.  J. 


551.  F.  M.  Braun*,  “La  ‘lettre  de  Barnabe’  et  l’fivangile  de  Saint  Jean 
(Simples  reflexions),”  NTStud  4  (2,  ’58)  119-124. 

Numerous  doctrinal  and  linguistic  affinities  between  the  “Epistle  of  Barnabas” 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel  indicate  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  was  familiar  with 
an  Alexandrian  copy  of  Jn  or  at  least  with  an  oral  form  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
which  may  have  circulated  in  Egypt  before  the  Gospel  itself  was  written  down. 

— G.  W.  M. 
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552.  K.  L.  Carroll,  “The  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Exclusion  of  Christians 
from  the  Synagogues,”  BullJ ohnRylLib  40  (1,  ’57)  19-32. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  is  no  mention  of  the  exclusion  of  the  disciples 
from  the  synagogue,  but  the  idea  occurs  in  Jn,  and  the  word  aposynagogos  is 
found  there  three  times.  Apparently  the  author  is  reflecting  a  situation  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  work.  For  at  the  end  of  the  first  century 
A.D.  and  the  beginning  of  the  second,  the  Jewish  authorities  were  taking 
vigorous  measures  to  exclude  from  their  assemblies  certain  persons  suspected 
of  unorthodoxy.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  condemnation  of  the  Minim  was 
introduced  into  the  Blessings  which  were  recited  daily,  and  the  Mishnah  has 
several  prescriptions  intended  to  uncover  and  to  excommunicate  these  “heretics.” 
Although  there  is  some  dispute,  the  persons  considered  suspect  seem  to  have 
been  Jewish  Christians.  Writing  at  this  time  of  Jewish  hostility  toward  the 
Church,  John  seems  to  have  read  back  into  the  mind  of  Jesus  a  situation 
which  prevailed  only  much  later.  Such  a  procedure  would  not  seem  strange 
to  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  a  Gentile,  because  according  to  the  Greek 
concept  of  history  the  writer  would  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  words 
which  the  writer  thought  would  be  fitting  for  the  occasion. — J.  J.  C. 

553.  S.  Daniel,  “Znaczenie  wyrazenia  ‘Palec  Bozy’  w  Pismie  swietym  (Vis 
Digiti  Dei  in  Scriptura  Sacra  subiecta),”  RuchBibLit *  10  (4-5,  ’57) 
247-260. 

What  is  the  significance  of  Christ’s  writing  with  His  finger  (Jn  8:6)  ?  One 
strong  traditional  interpretation  takes  it  as  a  manifestation  of  the  sins  of  the 
accusers ;  another  deprives  it  of  any  meaning.  In  view  of  the  articles  of  B. 
Couroyer  in  RevBib  63  (’56)  tracing  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  phrases  “finger 
of  God”  and  “writing  with  the  finger,”  a  new  suggestion  may  shed  light  on  the 
biblical  use  of  these  phrases.  The  action  of  writing  with  the  finger  indicates  an 
act  of  judgment  in  Dan  5:24,  and  the  situation  is  analogous  in  Jn  8:6.  The 
accusers  appeal  to  the  Law,  but  they  are  asked  to  examine  themselves;  Christ’s 
silent  gesture  brings  clearly  to  their  minds  that  He  is  simply  restating  His 
claim  to  possess  the  powers  of  a  judge.  Even  if  they  do  not  believe,  they  fear 
what  Christ’s  action  indicates.  The  expression  “the  finger  of  God”  in  Lk 
11:20  signifies  the  power  of  God,  as  it  clearly  does  in  Exod  8:15  (cf.  Mt  12:28). 
-J.  C.  J. 

554.  J.  J.  Enz,  “The  Book  of  Exodus  as  a  Literary  Type  for  the  Gospel  of 
John,”  JournBibLit  76  (3,  ’57)  208-215. 

Exodus  and  John’s  Gospel  begin  in  similar  fashion:  early  signs  performed 
by  Moses  overcome  the  initial  disbelief  of  his  own  people  in  his  mission  of 
deliverance;  so  too  with  Jesus.  The  general  pattern  of  the  two  books  is  also 
the  same.  The  first  parts  of  both  Exod  and  Jn  are  built  around  a  series  of 
signs  culminating  first  in  unbelief  and  then  in  belief.  The  latter  sections  of 
both  books  treat  above  all  the  relations  of  Moses  and  Jesus  with  the  Lord’s 
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people.  Here,  too,  each  book  is  concerned  with  the  building  of  the  sanctu- 
ary  and  the  giving  of  commandments.  Intercessory  prayers  are associated  w  , 
each.  Both  books  close  noting  that  the  work  of  Moses  or  of  Jesus  is  finished 
Among  further  parallels  are  Aose  in  the  divine  name  (“I  am  who  I  am” 

|  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am  ),  m  the  manna  and  the  “living  bread  ”  the  pillar 

passage  of  Jn  10:7.  Parallel  concerns  to  make  known  the  divine  name 
and  to  express  divine  authorization  are  also  found.  “These  in  addition  to  more 
de  ailed  similarities  point  to  a  deliberate  literary  pattern  in  the  Gospel  of  lohn 

in  which  the  career  and  place  of  Jesus  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  ministry 

of  Moses.  — W.  F.  K. 


555.  J.  Jervell,  ‘Er  kam  in  sein  Eigentum.’  Zum  Joh.  1,  11,”  StudTheol  10 
( 56)  14~2/ . 

Its  interpreters  have  traditionally  linked  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  Gnosticism. 
I  But  while  John  adopted  and  built  on  Mandaean  formulas,  he  rejected  the 
theology  implicit  in  these  and  filled  them  with  a  new,  anti-Gnostic  content.  This 
technique  is  palpable  in  Jn  1:11,  in  the  use  of  the  terms  hoi  idioi  and  ta  idia. 
I  John  and  the  Gnostics  used  identical  forms  of  the  word  idios  as  theological 
terms.  To  the  Gnostics,  ta  idia  denoted  the  realm  of  light;  hoi  idioi  denoted 
exclusively  the  elect.’  In  Jn  1:11,  however,  both  terms  connote  mankind  in 
general  rather  than  the  elect.  Moreover,  ta  idia  is  better  translated  “home” 

|  than  possession.”  1  herefore  the  Evangelist  makes  the  following  a>sertions  in 
vv.  10-11.  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  Redeemer,  God  created  the  world 
man  lives  in,  i.e.,  the  lowest  world  of  the  Gnostics  (10a).  This  and  not  the 
kingdom  of  light  is  mankind’s  home  (11a).  Moreover,  all  mankind  belongs  to 
the  Creator  because  He  made  it  all,  although  not  all  mankind  will  be  saved, 
for  some  of  God’s  “own”  will  refuse  to  make  the  necessary  decision.  They  will 
neither  know  nor  receive  Him  (10b,  lib).  Here  is  a  denial  in  Gnostic  terms  of 
,  fundamental  Gnostic  theses,  which  could  hardly  have  been  unintentional. 

Nor  does  the  remainder  of  the  Gospel  render  this  interpretation  of  1:11  un- 
;  tenable.  There  is  no  cosmological  dualism  in  Jn  in  the  sense  that  sin  and 
salvation  are  somehow  connected  with  different  parts  of  the  universe.  The 
cosmological  pairs  rather  describe  the  personal  relationship  of  Gcgcfiiibcr- 
cinander  which  must  exist  between  God  and  His  creatures.  As  another  set  of 
opposed-pairs  (Death-Life,  God-Devil,  God-Sin)  makes  clear,  the  dominant 
and  absolute  dualism  in  Jn  is  historical,  i.e.,  both  redemption  and  salvation,  as 
well  as  sin  and  damnation,  are  the  effects  of  events  which  take  place  in  history. 
But  what  about  the  disciples,  the  “elect,”  the  possessors  of  life  in  the  Farewell 
Discourse  who  are  clearly  distinguished  there  from  those  who  are  of  this 
world”?  Here  too  the  basis  of  discrimination  is  clear.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  “worldings,”  these  men  had  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Son  c>f  God.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  rather  than  in  virtue  of  a  heavenly  origin,  the  disciples  are  God  s 
“own,”  an  anticipation  of  the  eschatological  creation. 
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While  it  is  theoretically  possible  that,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  terms 
discussed  here,  the  Gnostic  depended  on  Jn  rather  than  vice  versa,  this  pos¬ 
sibility  can  be  dismissed  for  two  reasons.  (1)  While  the  Gnostic  meanings  of 
ta  idia  and  hoi  idioi  could  be  easily  explained  from  Gnostic  sources,  the  Johan- 
nine  use  of  the  terms  here  cannot  be  well  accounted  for  apart  from  them.  (2) 
Later  developments  within  Gnosticism  make  the  relationship  described  here 
practically  certain. — F.  McC. 

556.  K.  H.  Kuhn,  “St.  John  vii.  37-8,”  NT  Stud  4  (1,  ’57)  63-65. 

In  Jn  7:37-38  a  full  stop  can  be  placed  either  after  pineto  or  after  eis  eme. 
One  unusual  Coptic  (Sahidic)  reading  supports  the  latter.  However,  doubts 
about  the  authorship  of  the  passage  in  which  the  reading  occurs,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  purely  personal  interpretation,  lessen  the  value  of  this  evidence. 
— L.  J. 

557.  S.  Lyonnet,  “De  natura  peccati  quid  doceat  Novum  Testamentum — de 
scriptis  Ioanneis,”  VerbDom*  35  (5,  ’57)  271-278. 

[Cf.  NT  A  2  (2,  ’58)  §  405.]  John  uses  hamartia  (sin)  for  the  most  part 
in  the  singular,  meaning  essentially  “separation  and  aversion  from  God.”  In 
Jn  1 :29,  Christ  is  “He  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,”  i.e.,  He  who 
gives  to  sinful  man  the  power  to  sin  no  more.  This  He  does  by  bringing  them 
into  communion  with  God  (1  Jn  1:3),  so  that  they  become  sons  of  God,  where¬ 
as  sinners  are  sons  of  the  devil  (1  Jn  3:8).  In  1  Jn  3:4,  sin  is  identified  with  ; 
iniquity  ( anomia ),  which  means  not  “violation  of  a  positive  law”  but ‘“the  state 
of  hostility  to  God  and  to  His  salvific  revelation.”  To  say  that  sin  is  iniquity 
means  that  actual  sins  are  the  manifestation  of  this  state  of  hostility  which  is 
operative  in  man.  Hence  to  sin  mortally  is  to  reject  divine  sonship  and  com¬ 
munion  with  God  and  to  accept  the  devil’s  dominion.  Thus  ultimately  sin 
consists  in  hatred  of  God  (cf.  Jn  3:19;  8:39-41). 

Christ’s  task  is  to  undo  the  devil’s  work  (1  Jn  3:8).  His  Passion  is  His 
victory  over  the  world  and  over  Satan  (Jn  16:33;  12:31).  The  conflict  is 
described  in  Apoc  12,  where  the  devil’s  prey  is  snatched  from  him  and  carried 
into  heaven.  Satan  (four  times  described  as  “cast  down”)  attempts  without 
success  to  persecute  the  Woman,  who  signifies  the  Church  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Her  prominence  in  this  passage  shows  the  importance  of  her  role  in 
the  conflict  between  Christ  and  sin.  [Cf.  §  582.] — J.  F.  Bl. 

558.  J.  R.  Michaels,  “Some  Notable  Readings  of  Papyrus  Bodmer  II,”  Bib 
Tram  8  (4,  ’57)  150-154. 

[Cf.  NT  A  2  (2,  ’58)  §  322.]  In  three  instances,  7:52,  8:25,  and  9:27,  Papyrus 
Bodmer  II  quite  possibly  gives  us  the  original  text. 

J.  J.  Collins,  “A  Newly  Discovered  Papyrus  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,”  Cath 
BibQuart *  20  (1,  ’58)  57-58. 
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559'  SSS  *  >fS  a  en  .a,  - 

Mar*  8  (1,  >58)  61-104  ’  Ven,t  h°ra  ™a’  J°-  "•  3-4.”  Efh 

Of  the  many  interpretations  of  Jn  2  3-4  thus  far 
acceptable  to  the  author.  Five  observations  n  ,if  P  P°scll>  none  is  My 
words  “vinuni  non  habent”  include  oeff  "  !  ’C  passage  are  nia<le-  (1)  The 
of  a  fact.  (2)  “Quid  mihi  ™ 

but  can  here  be  interpreted  as  “OnJH  ‘  i'tnse  ot  (len,al  or  reproach, 

•**—  -» "aiHi,  ct“  s  “!“■  r  - . ? ,ibi!" M * 

surprise.  (3)  “Nondum  venit  hora  mea”  should  I  exclamatory  sense  of 

affirmative  sense  that  the  hour  has  arrived  4 (  Tibs'  ..'|"UT?Ra"vel-v  thc 

*"  -  X*-  m“”  W2J  “ 

(.  tion  of  His  Mother  coincides  with  His  purpose  of  manifesting  Himself 

Reviewing  patristic  exegesis,  we  find  that  the  Greek  fatlfers  cling  ,o  the 

The  T  aF  h‘f  th‘Ca  '“I56  an<1  admi‘  a"  initial  refusal  of  the  Petition  of  Marv 
Latin  fathers  tend  towards  symbolism;  the  hour  is  that  of  the  Passion  and 

t  ere  is  only  partial  refusal,  i.e.,  with  respect  to  the  spiritual  wine  of  the  Passion 

Comparing  the  texts  with  others  that  are  similar,  we  find  the  intention  of  Christ 

.  raise  the  simpler  things  to  a  supernatural  plane.  All  symbolism  must  he 

based  on  historical  reality,  and  it  is  on  that  level  that  difficulties  have  to  be 
resolved. — L.  M.  M. 

560.  D.  Squillaci,  “La  Madonna  alle  nozze  di  Cana.  ‘Quid  mihi  et  tibi. 

Mulier?  Nondum  venit  hora  mea’  (Giov.  2,4),”  PolCIcr*  37  <4  ’SXi 
183-186.  ; 


The  hour  refers  to  the  crucifixion,  and  the  words  contain  the  germ  of  the 
;  theology  of  Mary’s  share  in  the  redemption. 

561.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “Cana  as  Epiphany,”  Worship *  32  (2,  ’58)  83-89. 

Cana  is  one  of  the  mysteries  narrated  in  our  Gospels  which  portray  various 
aspects  of  the  Epiphany  ’  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  His  manifestation  upon  earth 
as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  and  as  Mary’s  Son.  Several  biblical  symbols  are 
employed  here  to  underscore  the  meaning  of  Cana:  the  marriage  symbol  which 
the  OT  used  to  describe  the  intimacy  of  God’s  love  for  His  Chosen  People;  the 
water  symbol  which  suggests  Christian  baptism;  the  blood  symbol  pointing  to 
the  Eucharist;  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  who  is  herself  a  symbol  of  the  Church. 
By  calling  her  “Woman,”  Jesus  directs  our  attention  to  Mary’s  fulfillment  of 
Gen  3:15.  By  refusing  to  allow  her  to  cooperate  with  Him  in  His  public 
ministry  until  “His  Hour"  (upon  Calvary),  He  predicts  her  future  role  as 
mediatrix,  coredemptrix,  and  as  the  New  Eve,  Mother  of  all  “God’>  children.” 
— D.  M.  S.  (Author). 
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562.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “The  Christian  Mystery  and  the  New  Temple,”  Worship * 

32  (4,  ’58)  233-239. 

The  sign  of  the  Temple  in  the  OT  symbolized  Israel’s  relations  with  the  One 
God,  the  unicity  of  the  sanctuary  underscoring  the  unicity  of  Yahweh.  It  was 
also  a  symbol  of  the  gulf  separating  the  All-Holy  from  His  sinful  people,  al¬ 
though  it  did  signify  God’s  protective  Presence  with  His  covenanted  people. 

In  the  Gospels,  the  sign  of  the  Temple  is  used  to  point  out  the  Mystery  of 
Jesus,  His  divinity.  Luke’s  Infancy  Narrative  also  uses  it  to  symbolize  our 
Lady’s  divine  maternity.  The  Fourth  Gospel  places  the  whole  of  Jesus’  public 
ministry  under  the  sign  of  the  Temple;  and  so  sets  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
at  the  head  of  His  earthly  career.  The  difficult  logion,  “If  you  destroy  this 
Sanctuary,  I  will  build  it  up  again  in  three  days,”  is  interpreted  to  refer  in 
the  protasis  to  the  material  Jewish  Temple,  in  the  apodosis  to  Jesus’  glorified 
Humanity.  Thus  the  essential  continuity  between  the  OT  sign  and  the  NT 
sign  of  God’s  abiding  presence  amongst  men  is  the  primary  meaning.  The 
New  Temple  is  a  symbol  of  a  new  unity  between  God  and  His  people  in  the 
Eucharist.  In  contrast  with  Israel’s  Sanctuary,  Christ’s  glorified  humanity  is 
“the  Way”  to  God  both  in  Christian  liturgical  life  and  in  Christian  prayer-life. 
— D.  M.  S.  (Author). 

563.  D.  M.  Stanley.  “God  so  loved  the  world,”  Worship *  32  (1,  ’57)  16-23. 

The  Prologue  is  a  hymn  recapitulating  the  various  themes  which  John  will 
exploit  in  the  course  of  his  Gospel.  Its  thought-pattern  is  cyclic  as  is  John’s 
view  of  the  redemption:  heaven-to-earth-to-heaven.  The  poem  begins  in  eternity 
with  God,  descends  to  trace  the  triple  coming  of  the  divine  Word  in  creation, 
the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Incarnation;  and  eventually  returns  to  “the  bosom  of  the 
Father.”  While  John  is  aware  that  the  first  two  advents  of  the  Word  were  far 
from  successful,  he  makes  use  of  the  symbols  provided  by  the  OT  in  describing 
them,  in  order  to  present  the  Word’s  definitive  coming  as  “mortal  man.”  He 
insists  that  it  is  because  the  Word  is  also  Son  of  God  that  He  can  give  us 
“the  power  of  becoming  God’s  children.”  In  Jesus  Christ,  the  two  main  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  OT  God,  “graciousness  and  trustworthiness,”  are  incarnated,  so 
that  He  may  communicate  them  to  the  Christian. — D.  M.  S.  (Author). 

564.  H.  Van  den  Bussche,  “Le  signe  du  Temple  (Jean  2,  13-22),”  BibVie 
Chret*  20  (’57-’58)  92-100. 

The  role  of  the  Sign  of  the  Temple  in  the  Fourth  Gospel’s  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  scene  was  to  manifest  Christ  as  the  Messiah.  From  the  data  of  the 
Synoptic  catechetical  tradition  we  can  conclude  that  it  sought  a  supplementary 
moral  explanation  for  Christ’s  conduct  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  and  thus 
did  not  underline  the  Messianic  import  in  the  account  itself.  From  the  data  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  we  learn  first  that  John,  unlike  the  Synoptics,  does  not 
dissociate  the  discussion  from  the  Temple  scene.  Second,  John’s  account 
teaches  us  the  Messianic  import.  The  apostrophe  confirms  this  opinion,  because 

[NTA  2  (3,  ’58) 
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in  speaking  of  the  house  of  His  Father,  Jesus  claims  an  intimacy  with  God. 

Besides,  ‘‘the  house  of  business”  is  an  allusion  to  Zech  14:21,  which  predicted 
a  Messianic  Temple. 

In  the  Christian  understanding  of  this  scene  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Johns  explanation  bears  on  three  essential  points:  (1)  he  makes  the  historical 
e\  ent  precise  in  which  the  old  sanctuary  is  abolished  and  the  new  one  is  consti¬ 
tuted,  (2)  the  new  Temple  is  Christ’s  body;  (3)  John,  best  of  all,  preserves 
the  primordial  role  of  the  Temple,  which  is  first  a  place  of  the  divine  presence 
before  it  is  a  meeting  place  of  the  faithful.  The  Sign  of  the  Temple  in  the 
Johannine  synthesis  comprises  three  successive  states  in  which  God  makes 
Himself  present  in  the  resurrected  Christ  among  His  believers:  Christ  was  the 
presence  of  God  Himself  among  men  while  on  earth,  by  His  death  and  Resur¬ 
rection,  and  lastly,  in  the  parousia  and  final  judgment. — J.  A.  G. 

565.  B.  Vawter,  “The  Johannine  sacramentary,”  TheolDig *  6  (1,  ’58)  11-16. 

[Digest  of  V’s  article  in  TheolStud  17  (’56)  151-166.  Cf.  NT  A  1  (1,  ’56) 

§  64.] 

566.  [F.  Wulf],  “Tch  bin  der  wahre  Weinstock’  (Joh  15.1).  Anleitung  zur 
Meditation  fiber  die  Selbstaussagen  Jesu,”  GeistLeb *  30  (4,  ’57)  301-306. 

[Cf.  NT  A  2  (2,  ’58)  §  306.]  A  scriptural  meditation  on  Christ  the  true  vine 
(Jn  15:1);  the  resurrection  and  the  life  (Jn  11:25);  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life  (Jn  14:6). 

567.  G.  Ziener,  “Weisheitsbuch  und  Johannesevangelium  I,”  Biblica *  38  (4, 
’57)  396-418. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  both  grew  up  on  the  same 
Judaeo-Palestinian  soil.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  some  points  of 
contact  between  the  two  books.  Z  discovers  such  contacts  in  the  choice  of  the 
miracles  narrated  in  Jn.  The  seven  miracle-narratives  in  Jn  all  have  their 
counterpart  in  Wis,  where  they  are  derived  from  Exod.  In  both  Jn  and  Wis 
they  are  arranged  in  the  same  order.  The  relation  between  the  two  books 
appears  also  in  the  meaning  which  both  attach  to  miracles. 

From  the  comparison  of  the  two  books  Z  draws  the  following  conclusions: 
(1)  John  represents  Christ’s  miracles  as  the  counterpart  of  the  Exod-Wis 
miracles.  (2)  John  does  not  depend  directly  on  Wis  but  on  an  Exod  story 
which  circulated  in  Palestine  and  of  which  Wis  gives  a  free  elaboration.  (3a) 
As  the  miracles  of  Jesus  correspond  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  Jesus  has  thus  shown  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  (3b)  The  Exod 
miracles  are  attributed  by  Wis  sometimes  to  Wisdom,  sometimes  to  the  Word. 
Consequently  the  miracles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  too,  which  are  the  repetition 
of  those  of  Exod,  are  the  work  of  Wisdom,  and  therefore  Jesus  is  the  Word 
(Wisdom)  made  flesh.  (3c)  The  Word  and  Wisdom  are  beneficial  to  all  men. 
So  is  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  is  the  life,  the  resurrection,  the  bread  of 
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life,  the  light  of  the  world.  (4)  A  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the 
passage  from  the  consideration  of  natural  facts  to  that  of  supernatural  facts. 
Bread,  water,  light  are  indispensable  to  man’s  natural  life.  But  Jesus  is  the 
bread,  water,  and  light  of  man’s  supernatural  life.  This  comparison  is  found 
also  in  Wis.  (5)  In  Wis  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites  are  the  types  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  godless  and  the  righteous.  So  also  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  con¬ 
flict  between  Jesus  and  the  unbelieving  Jews  is  the  type  of  the  war  between 
light  and  darkness  which  is  constantly  going  on  amongst  mankind. — P.  P.  S. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES 

568.  E.  Barnikol,  ‘‘Das  Fehlen  der  Taufe  in  den  Quellenschriften  der  Apostel- 
geschichte  und  in  den  Urgemeinden  der  Hebraer  und  Hellenisten,” 
Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  der  Martin-Luther-Universitcit  Halle-Witten- 
berg  6  (4,  ’56-’57)  1-18. 

B  intends  to  show,  by  rejecting  all  the  NT  texts  affirming  the  contrary, 
that  “according  to  the  authentic  documents  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
according  to  the  trustworthy  witness  and  original  reports  of  these  documents, 
there  was  in  apostolic  times  no  baptism  of  water,  i.e.,  no  Christian  baptism  of 
water  in  the  early  Christian  communities  of  Palestine  whether  Hebrew  or 
Greek.”— J.  Bz. 

569.  J.  Crehan,  “Peter  according  to  the  D-text  of  Acts,”  TheolStud *  18  (4, 
’57)  596-603. 

The  Western  variations  of  the  text  of  Acts  enhance  the  position  of  Peter  in 
Acts  15:7;  15:19  (as  evidenced  by  Irenaeus  and  Ephraem)  ;  2:14;  the  Cornelius 
episode;  11:2  (giving  rise  to  the  inference  that  Mnason  was  one  of  Peter’s 
converts — cf.  21:16);  3:11;  12:10;  5:15;  8:24;  9:34  (as  evidenced  by  Codex 
perpinianus  and  the  Sahidic  version);  5:29-30;  and  4:24.  The  additions  made 
by  the  “Western  reviser”  in  the  later  Pauline  chapters  are  without  any  notice¬ 
able  dogmatic  bias,  but  there  is  some  bias  in  the  Petrine  part  of  Acts. 

The  Western  text  existed  long  before  Irenaeus  (who  used  it)  and  the  dispute 
of  Zepherinus  with  the  Asian  bishops.  It  must  have  originated  before  the 
year  150.  The  reviser  may  have  made  these  additions  because  he  knew  the 
facts  and  felt  that  the  true  position  of  Peter  was  not  properly  emphasized.  If 
Luke  was  the  reviser,  then  he  was  correcting  a  somewhat  misleading  impression 
that  his  original  work  had  conveyed.  If  Luke  was  not  the  reviser,  then  one 
could  say  the  revision  was  tendentious.  But  if  the  great  bulk  of  revisions  are 
corrections  made  in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that 
the  additions  about  Peter  were  tendentious. 

Many  additions  in  the  later  part  of  Acts  are  certainly  improvements  and  are 
connected  with  Ephesus;  hence  it  is  suggested  that  the  revision  was  carried 
out  at  Ephesus.  John  devoted  the  last  chapter  of  his  Gospel  to  an  episode  which 
brought  out  the  position  of  Peter  more  clearly  than  had  been  done  previously. 
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Could  it  not  be  that  John  gave  these  final  touches  to  Acts  after  the  work  was 
already  in  wide  circulation?  John  is  credited  with  this  kind  of  activity  in  the 
Acts  of  Timothy.  P66  shows  considerable  agreement  with  the  D-text  of  John. 
It  may  be  that  the  D-text  of  Acts  was  not  alien  to  the  Johannine  circles  which 
saw  to  the  transcription  of  the  earliest  copies  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — R.  G.  P. 

570.  J.  Hamaide  and  P.  Guilbert,  “The  Message  of  Salvation  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles:  Composition  and  Structure,”  LumVit *  12  (3.  ’57)  406-417. 

The  authors  attempt  to  define  in  its  broad  lines  the  substance  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  described  in  Acts  and  to  point  out  its  vital  conditions;  the  spirit  of  this 
preaching  may  be  an  inspiration  to  the  modern  catechist. 

571.  J.  Hamaide  and  P.  Guilbert,  “Resonances  pastorales  du  plan  des  Actes 
des  Apotres,”  ZglViv*  9  (5,  ’57)  368-383. 

[Cf.  NT  A  2  (1,  57)  §  84.]  Acts  16:6-28:31  presents  a  practical  plan  of 
missionary  activity  whose  pastoral  overtones  are  important  for  the  re-christian¬ 
izing  of  the  world  today.  Paul’s  effort  was  to  christianize  the  social  milieu 
and  centers  of  ideological  influence  in  the  Greek  world  in  order  to  establish 
a  more  durable  and  effective  Christian  community.  Four  characteristics  con¬ 
stantly  appear  throughout  Acts  to  mark  the  authentic  Christian  community  of 
each  Church  foundation.  This  community  must  be  (1)  numerous  and  instructed 
enough  to  be  able  to  evangelize  its  own  milieu,  (2)  hierarchically  organized, 
(3)  approved  by  visible  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  (4)  tried  by  a 
share  in  the  cross.  Paul’s  own  missionary  life  led  him  to  imitate  the  Passion 
and  cross  of  Christ.  Hence  a  detailed  scheme  of  Acts  can  be  proposed  which 
manifests  Luke’s  deliberate  effort  to  set  down  basic  ecclesiological  and  mis¬ 
sionary  norms  valid  for  all  time. — R.  B.  C. 

572.  W.  Hillmann,  “Grundziige  der  urkirchlichen  Glaubensverkiindigung,” 
WissW eis*  20  (3,  ’57)  163-180. 

Throughout  the  Acts  discourses  of  Peter  and  Paul  there  appears  a  systematic 
correlation  of  factual  historical  event  and  zvord  of  God.  Word  and  event 
mutually  complement  one  another  to  become  a  sign  that  God  has  acted  in 
history.  This  correlation,  a  mode  of  theological  thought  rather  than  a  literary 
form  or  construction,  reflects  the  OT  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  God’s 
activity  in  history.  God  reveals  Himself  as  living  in  His  works.  If  His  designs 
are  hindered  by  man’s  wickedness,  He  renews  His  promise  and  sets  its  fulfill¬ 
ment  farther  into  the  future.  The  history  of  Israel  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
‘‘wonders  of  the  Lord”  in  which  are  involved  the  salvation  and  judgment 
of  His  people.  Against  this  background  the  apostles  attested  to  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  as  a  factual,  historical  event  in  which  the  activity  of  God  is  evident.  The 
life  and  history  of  Jesus,  culminating  in  and  centered  about  His  Resurrection 
and  glorification  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  is  announced  as  a  definitive 
revelation  of  God.  In  the  Resurrection  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and 
renewed  throughout  Israel’s  history  is  fulfilled. 
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The  Resurrection  is  not  a  “proof”  showing  the  words  of  Jesus  to  be  the 
words  of  God  and  hence  binding  on  men.  Announced  and  attested  as  a  fact,  it 
has  its  effect  in  awakening  the  consciousness  that  this  activity  of  God  in 
history  is  the  decisive  incident  in  God’s  revelation,  and  consequently  the  words 
and  works  of  Jesus  in  His  life  on  earth  as  well  as  the  words  and  deeds  of  God 
in  the  OT  are  seen  to  be  one  identical  activity  of  God.  God’s  activity  is  seen 
in  all  the  actions  of  Jesus’  life  but  most  strikingly  in  the  Resurrection  which 
surpasses  all  the  other  wonderful  deeds  of  God  in  the  OT  and  NT  alike.  The 
early  preaching  could  not  be  a  mere  recounting  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  nor  a 
formulated  doctrine  about  Him  nor  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  ministry  of 
Jesus  receives  only  summary  mention,  while  testimony  to  His  Resurrection  is 
the  chief  point  in  the  apostles’  preaching.  To  proclaim  the  Resurrection  as 
the  full  measure  of  God’s  revelation,  the  apostles  set  testimony  of  Scripture 
beside  the  attested  fact  of  the  Resurrection.  This  is  not  “Scripture  proof”  but 
rather  a  theological  method. — A.  A.  C. 

573.  H.  Hommel,  “Platonisches  bei  Lukas.  Zu  Act  17,  28a  (Leben — Bewegung 
— Sein),”  ZeitNTWiss  48  (3-4,  ’57)  193-200. 

In  an  earlier  article  in  the  same  periodical  (46  [’55]  145-178)  the  author 
attempted  to  show  that  Luke  in  relating  Paul’s  speech  before  the  Areopagus 
relied  upon  some  passages  in  the  writings  of  Poseidonios.  It  was  there  shown 
that  Poseidonios  derives  the  statements  about  “movement  and  life”  from 
Plato’s  Timaeus  27  D  ff.  In  this  present  article  H  wishes  to  show  that  the 
third  element,  “being,”  in  connection  with  “life  and  movement,”  also  comes 
from  Plato  from  whom  Poseidonios  borrowed  it.  As  proofs  the  following 
passages  are  cited:  Politeia  II  369  C/D;  Sophist  248  E  f. ;  Symposium  206  C  ff., 
and  especially  207  D  4  ff.  Thus  Acts  17:28a  is  explained  as  follows:  physical 
life  is  comprised  in  zomen,  spiritual  ( seelisch-geistige )  life  in  esmen,  while 
kinoumetha  exalts  both  kinds  of  life  to  the  divine  cosmos,  i.e.,  the  word  teaches 
us  to  conceive  this  bodily-spiritual  existence  as  a  copy  of  the  heavenly  periodoi. 
— J.  Bz. 

574.  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  “Stephen’s  Speech— Acts  vii.  2-53,”  NT  Stud  4  (1,  ’57) 
25-31. 

Stephen’s  speech  is  concerned  with  a  Jewish  Christianity  outside  the  Temple, 
practiced  by  a  minority  still  within  the  Jewish  community.  Stephen  tries  to 
show  that  this  minority  is  acting  in  the  tradition  of  its  ancestors,  “our  fathers,” 
who  were  faithful,  while  the  remainder  of  the  community  follows  “their  fathers,” 
(7:51)  who  rebelled  against  God.  Acts  7:39  presents  a  difficulty  to  this  in¬ 
terpretation,  but  a  variant  reading  solves  it.  Stephen’s  historical  approach  has 
striking  parallels  in  IQS  :  the  distinction  between  the  wicked  and  the  righteous 
generations  in  Israel,  the  words  used  of  Israel’s  disobedience,  and  the  concept  of 
a  house  within  Israel  other  than  the  Temple,  and  this  house  the  true  temple. 
-L.  J. 
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575.  D.  Rimaud,  “La  premiere  priere  liturgique  dans  le  livre  des  Actes  (Actes, 
4,  23-31;  cf.  Ps.  2  et  145),”  MaisDieu*  51  (’57)  99-115. 

Acts  4.23-31  is,  outside  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  the  first  fully  developed 
liturgical  prayer  of  the  early  Church.  Ihe  occasion  is  the  return  of  Peter  and 
John  from  their  recent  imprisonment  where  they  were  forbidden  to  preach  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  The  entire  prayer  must  be  understood  in  this  context.  Con¬ 
sidered  as  a  transition  from  Jewish  to  Christian  prayer,  it  can  be  reduced  to 
the  following  pattern:  (1)  narration  of  recent  events;  (2)  versicle  (Ps  145:6) 
and  Psalm  (Ps  2:1-2);  and  (3)  Christian  meditation  and  prayer  for  the 
Church.  The  meditation  on  Ps  2  considers  the  Psalm  as  referring  to  Christ; 
then  the  assembly  prays  for  assistance  in  the  present  crisis,  namely  the  injunc¬ 
tion  against  preaching  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Acts  4:31  shows  that  the  prayer 
is  answered  immediately  and  reveals  that  the  liturgical  act  is  immediately 
directed  towards  apostolic  activity. — L.  M.  S. 

576.  J.  Roslon,  “  Tmpositio  manuum’  vv  Dziejach  Apostolskich  (Tmpositio 
manuum’  in  Actibus  Apostolorum),”  RuchBibLit *  10  (2,  ’57)  102-114. 

Acts  6:1-6  concludes  with  the  ceremony  of  imposing  hands  upon  the  chosen 
ones.  Does  this  passage  prove  apodictically  that  those  chosen  were  ordained 
deacons?  The  ceremonial  imposition  of  hands  appears  also  in  the  OT :  Gen 
48:14;  Exod  29:10;  etc.  Passages  in  which  the  ceremony  symbolizes  the 
transfer  of  a  power  or  of  a  quality  give  no  decisive  answer  to  our  question. 
Prayer  accompanied  the  external  acts  in  the  OT.  The  Gospels  often  mention 
the  imposition  of  hands  in  connection  with  healings  or  blessings.  H.  Bruders 
(Die  Verfassung  der  Kirche,  1904)  pointed  out  that  the  meaning  of  cheirotonein 
in  Acts  14:23  differs  from  that  of  tithenai  cheiras  in  6:6  and  13:3.  Steinmann 
( Die  Apostelgeschichte,  1921),  in  view  of  Paul’s  insistence  on  his  equality  with 
the  other  apostles,  excludes  the  possibility  of  the  conferring  of  the  sacrament 
of  orders  in  Acts  6:6,  but  he  has  no  doubt  that  14:23  refers  to  the  conferring 
of  the  sacrament.  Even  up  to  A.D.  175,  according  to  Bruders,  the  imposition 
of  hands,  though  accompanied  by  prayer,  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  orders.  It  is  therefore  not  altogether  clear  that  the  sacrament  was  con¬ 
ferred  in  Acts  6:6. — J.  C.  J. 

EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

577.  J.  Aduriz,  ‘‘Regimen  de  preposiciones  en  el  vocabulario  paulino  de 
pisteuo,”  CicnFc *  13  (2,  ’57)  157-161. 

Study  of  the  prepositions  in  the  Pauline  vocabulary  connected  with  pisteuo 
reveals  a  clear  purpose  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  and  expressing  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  faith.  Faith  is  always  referred  to  God  with  constructions  that  express 
movement,  to  Christ  with  static  expressions,  though  dynamic  ones  occur  rarely. 
Faith  is  directed  radically  towards  God,  but  it  needs  as  essential  support  Christ, 
who  is  the  fullness  of  creation  and  of  redemption.  A  synthesis  of  the  two 
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elements  is  found  in  Col  l:2-2:5.  Christ  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God. 
Creation  and  prophecy,  partial  and  elementary  gestures,  tend  towards  Christ. 
In  Him  the  revelation  of  God  becomes  dazzling  and  total  because  He  is  the 
prototokos  poses  ktiseos.  Upon  Him  converge  all  the  promises  of  prophetic 
revelation ;  He  is  the  fullness  of  revelation,  the  key  that  deciphers  all  previous 
revelation.  Christ  is  the  frontier  where  invisible  divine  reality  meets  sensible 
human  reality.  Faith  “towards”  God  is  essentially  faith  “in”  Christ.  This 
explains  also  the  cases  in  which  faith  is  presented  as  moving  “towards”  Christ: 
faith  which  approaches  God  is  also  a  movement  towards  Christ,  and  vice  versa. 
— J.  Cs. 

578.  G.  Bornkamm,  “Faith  and  Reason  in  Paul’s  Epistles,”  NT  Stud  4  (2, 
’58)  93-100. 

Our  first  impression  of  Pauline  thought  (especially  from  1  Cor  1-3)  is  that 
in  it  the  relationship  between  faith  and  reason  consists  in  an  uncompromising 
antithesis:  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  opposed  to  faith  in  Christ.  But  is  “the 
wisdom  of  this  world”  for  Paul  coextensive  with  reason  itself?  It  is  true 
that  typical  Christian  missionary  preaching  had  taken  over  from  Hellenistic 
Judaism  the  practice  of  clothing  Jewish  thought  in  rational  Greek  concepts. 
Rom  1-2  shows  that  Paul  too  was  rooted  in  this  Graeco-Jewish  theology,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  he  used  reason  to  show,  not  the  dignity  of  man,  but 
man’s  separation  from  God  and  consequent  degradation.  But  reason  has  a  part 
also  in  Paul’s  positive  approach  to  the  Christian  life.  In  contrast  here  with 
the  pneumatic  type  of  apostle,  who  made  much  of  the  gift  of  glossolalia,  Paul 
extols  a  more  sober,  rational  presentation  of  his  gospel  message.  In  Pauline 
ethical  teaching  also  reason  plays  an  important  role.  Thus  “Paul  is  much 
more  concerned  with  man’s  rationality,  for  the  need  for  him  to  become  and 
remain  reasonable,  than  is  usually  recognized.”  Rom  12:2-3  epitomizes  Paul’s 
true  estimate  of  reason. — G.  W.  M. 

579.  G.  J.  Bushell,  “Law  and  Christian  Spirituality  according  to  St.  Paul.” 
AusBibRev  5  (’56)  101-116. 

St.  Paul  fought  uncompromisingly  against  the  influence  in  the  early  Church 
which  would  reduce  the  cross  to  a .  code.  His  fiery  defense  of  true 
Christian  spirituality  is  seen  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  His  explanation 
of  his  own  personal  experience,  of  the  conversion  of  his  Christians,  of  the 
history  of  salvation  generally,  is  found  in  the  free  grace  of  God  at  work  through 
faith. 

In  Rom,  especially  chs.  7-8,  Paul  indicates  still  more  profoundly  what  is  the 
Christian  life  of  the  spirit.  In  a  drama  of  three  acts,  he  first  represents  man 
under  the  domination  of  sin  and  death;  then  Law  appears  unmasking  sin, 
declaring  man  the  slave  of  sin  and  destined  to  death;  lastly,  man  is  rescued  by 
God  from  the  Law  and  its  effects.  This  Law  is  conceived  as  a  system  for 
living  a  moral  life,  which  dispenses  with  God’s  special  help.  From  such  a  source 
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can  come  only  human  justice;  it  ends  necessarily  in  disaster.  This  teaching 
of  Paul  is  still  valid  and  helpful  today.— W.  J.  D. 

580.  A.  George,  “La  volonte  de  Dieu  selon  saint  Paul,”  Christus*  5  (17,  ’58) 

3-17. 

For  St.  Paul,  the  will  of  God  is  mainly  the  mystery  of  salvation  in  its  unity 
as  planned  by  God.  Paul  recognizes  the  will  of  God  when  God  stops  him  on 
his  way  to  Damascus:  it  is  a  transcendental  revelation  with  a  close  relation 
to  history.  He  is  generous  enough  to  break  with  the  old  customs  of  the  Law 
in  order  to  grasp  more  deeply  the  thought  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  Paul  thinks 
that  every  single  event  which  takes  place  in  a  man’s  life  is  a  clear  indication 
of  the  will  of  God. — M.  R. 

581.  J.  Knox,  “A  Note  on  the  Format  of  the  Pauline  Corpus,”  HarThcoIRcv 
50  (4,  ’57)  311-314. 

K  replies  to  J.  Finegan,  “The  Original  Form  of  the  Pauline  Collection,” 
HarThcolRev  49  (2,  ’56)  85-103  (cf.  NT  A  1  [1,  ’56]  §  74).  K’s  theory  was 
that  the  original  corpus  began  with  Ephesians,  and,  beginning  with  Corinthians, 
the  rest  of  the  letters  followed  in  order  of  length.  Stressing  the  fact  that  the 
first  Christians  used  codices,  not  rolls,  F  attacked  K’s  suggestion  that  Eph 
and  1  and  2  Cor  were  written  on  the  first  roll,  while  the  remaining  letters  were 
written  on  a  second  roll.  To  this  objection  K  replies  that  it  is  still  probable  that 
the  first  Christians  used  rolls,  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  question  of  roll  vs. 
codex  is  not  essential  to  his  theory.  Likewise  the  fact  that  in  the  extant  lists 

Eph  does  not  head  the  Pauline  corpus  presents  no  difficulty,  because  once  Eph 

was  acknowledged  as  a  church  letter  instead  of  a  general  one,  it  would  naturally 
drop  to  its  appropriate  place  in  the  order  of  length. — J.  J.  C. 

582.  S.  Lyonnet,  “De  natura  peccati  quid  doceat  Novum  Testamentum — de 
epistulis  Paulinis,”  VerbDom *  35  (6,  ’57)  332-343. 

[Cf.  §  557;  NT  A  2  (2,  ’58)  §  405.]  Paul  uses  Jewish  formulas  which  present 
sin  as  a  debt  to  be  remitted:  e.g.,  in  Col  1:14  “remission  of  sins”  and  in  Col 
2:14  “cancelling  the  handwriting,”  where  the  image  is  that  of  destroying  a 
bond  rather  than  of  paying  a  debt.  “Sin”  ( hamartia )  is  an  active  power  within 
man,  which  finds  expression  in  “transgressions”  ( paraptoma ,  parabasis, 
liumartema).  Hence  “sin”  in  St.  Paul  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  “iniquity” 

of  1  Jn  3:4.  In  Rom  5-8,  “sin”  is  a  force  so  powerful  that  it  cannot  be 

conquered  without  Christ,  i.e.,  without  assimilation  to  His  death  and  Resurrec¬ 
tion  through  baptism,  which  imparts  the  Holy  Spirit.  Between  flesh  and  spirit 
there  is  an  absolute  antinomy:  the  mind  ( phronema )  of  the  flesh  is  hostility 
to  God  (Rom  8:7).  Hence  sin  is  a  power  by  which  man  is  opposed  to  God  and 
turned  away  from  Him. 

Paul’s  notion  of  sin  is  defined  in  a  more  concrete  fashion  in  two  passages: 
(1)  in  Rom  1:21,  to  “glorify  God”  means  to  recognize  Him  as  the  source 
of  all  good  things;  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles  consists  in  ascribing  their  blessings 
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not  to  God  but  to  themselves,  therefore  in  virtually  denying  their  dependence 
on  God  and  trying  to  separate  themselves  from  Him.  (2)  In  1  Cor  6:12  ff., 
fornication  is  shown  to  be  a  sin  against  the  dignity  of  one’s  own  body — a  dignity 
not  (as  in  Musonius  Rufus)  simply  postulated,  but  proved  by  the  dogmatic 
considerations  that  the  body  is  a  member  of  Christ  and  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Christ’s  salvific  task  is  to  undo  sin’s  work  of  separating  the  body 
from  the  Body  of  Christ  and  from  the  Spirit. 

In  Heb,  sin  is  usually  considered  as  a  stain  to  be  washed  away  (10:29; 
13:12),  but  also  as  a  straying  from  the  right  way  through  loss  of  confidence 
in  God  (3:8  ff.).  Yet  there  is  no  discrepancy  of  doctrine  between  Heb  and 
Paul. — J.  F.  Bl. 

583.  F.  Neugebauer,  “Das  Paulinische  ‘In  Christo,’”  NTStud  4  (2,  ’58) 
124-138. 

Many  authors  in  treating  this  expression  take  for  granted  certain  principles 
which  N  carefully  examines.  For  example  in  is  often  assumed  to  have  a  local 
or  spatial  meaning,  and  the  terms  Jesus,  Christus,  Kyrios  are  not  sufficiently 
distinguished.  Of  these  terms  Jesus  and  Christus  refer  to  the  one  who  was 
crucified  and  rose  from  the  dead;  Christus  expresses  a  relation  to  the  Church; 
Kyrios  always  retains  a  functional  concept,  signifying  the  Lord  who  commands. 
On  the  basis  of  this  distinction,  therefore,  Christus  is  the  personified  indicative, 
while  Kyrios  is  the  personified  imperative.  With  regard  to  the  word  in 
Deissmann  and  others  have  concentrated  on  this  for  the  understanding  of  the 
entire  phrase,  but  we  should  study  the  whole  prepositional  phrase.  Thus  the 
word  in  seems  to  mean  determined  by,  and  in  Christo  signifies  to  be  determined 
by  the  eschatological  happening  of  the  cross  and  Resurrection,  “to  be  drawn 
into  this  history.”  As  long  as  we  are  on  earth,  there  exists  a  tension  between 
the  indicative  (what  we  are),  and  the  imperative  (what  the  Lord  requires  of 
us),  and  this  tension  will  become  perfect  unity  only  in  that  perfect  other 
eschatological  reality.  Comparing  this  Christology  with  what  we  find  in  Col, 
we  discover  that  the  formulas  correspond  perfectly.  In  chs.  1-2,  which  are 
essentially  the  presentation  of  the  salvation-event  (H eilsgeschehen) ,  there  occurs 
only  the  formula  in  Christo,  but  in  chs.  3-4,  which  are  exhortatory,  the  formula 
in  Domino  is  found.  Col  is  therefore  more  Pauline  than  Paul  himself.  In  the 
case  of  Eph,  however,  the  usage  is  quite  different.  We  may  conclude  finally 
that  we  should  not  always  ascribe  to  the  word  in  a  local  or  spatial  meaning. 
Paul  rather  has  in  mind  a  unique  unity  of  space  and  time  which  we  can  grasp 
in  the  word  history  (Geschichte) . — J.  J.  C. 

584.  M.  Sabbe,  “Enkele  aspecten  van  het  apostolaat  bij  Paulus.”  [Some 
aspects  of  the  apostolate  according  to  St.  Paul],  CollBrugGctnd*  3  (’57) 
507-521. 

St.  Paul  was  called  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  vocation  of  the  OT 
prophets,  by  a  sudden  irresistible  divine  intervention.  His  apostleship  was  less 
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‘institutional''  and  more  “charismatic”  in  origin  than  that  of  the  Twelve;  still 
that  did  not  prevent  their  fundamental  unity  (cf.  J.  Leuba,  U institution  et 
Vevenement,  Neuchatel,  1950). 


As  the  calling  was  God  s  work,  so  is  the  apostolic  ministry.  The  theological 
doctrines  of  the  Epistles  are  all  developments  of  the  Christian  message  of 
Christ’s  death  and  Resurrection,  His  coming  parousia  and  His  Lordship; 
similarly  the  apostolic  labor  is  connected  with  those  saving  facts  (see  esp.  2 
Cor  4.7-5:10).  Pauls  preaching  is  completely  straightforward  and  outspoken 
(2  Cor  3. 7-4:4)  ;  still  he  does  not  disdain  to  adapt  his  message  to  his  hearers 
(1  Cor  9:19-23;  possibly  Rom  12:15  f- ) ,  where  basic  principles  are  not  com¬ 
promised  (cf.  Gal  2:3-5,  11  ff.).  And  even  though  the  Christian,  and  most  of 
all  the  apostle,  should  glory  in  the  Lord  only,  yet  where  the  interests  of  his 
apostolic  work  are  at  stake,  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  “commend”  his  own 
apostolate  (1  Cor  9;  2  Cor  10-13). — J.  K. 


585.  D.  Smolders,  “L’audace  de  l’apotre  selon  saint  Paul.  Le  theme  de  la 
parresia,”  CollMech *  43  (1,  ’58)  16-30. 

Since  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  implies  persecution,  God  fills  the  apostle 
with  a  certain  assurance  or  boldness,  which  the  early  Christians  called  parresia. 
The  use  of  this  word,  which  has  no  equivalent  in  the  Semitic  languages,  can 
be  traced  through  Greek  literature,  the  OT,  and  the  NT.  (1)  In  Greek  politics, 
parresia  first  meant  the  citizen’s  right  to  freedom  of  speech.  Since  many  politi¬ 
cians  abused  this  privilege,  the  word,  by  contrast  with  the  abuses,  soon  signified 
honesty,  and  finally  the  courage  necessary  to  speak  truthfully.  Outside  political 
life,  parresia  often  specified  that  quality  of  friendship  whereby  one  felt  free  to 
reprimand  an  intimate.  Other  meanings  were:  frank  speech,  complete  license, 
freedom  through  self-control,  and  the  attitude  taken  by  public  philosophers. 
(2)  In  Lev  26:13  and  Prov  1:20,  the  only  new  element  is  its  relation  to  God. 
Job  27:10  and  22:26  add  the  notion  of  joy  concerning  free  access  to  God.  Wis 
5:1  emphasizes  the  foundation  of  freedom:  the  sharing  of  the  just  in  God’s 
glory.  (3)  In  the  Gospels  parresia  indicates  a  public  manner  of  speaking.  In  the 
Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles,  it  always  designates  the  characteristic  Christian 
attitude,  boldness.  Formerly  used  during  the  Maccabaean  persecutions,  the  word 
was  popularized  by  Paul  during  the  Christian  persecutions.  Persecution  is  a 
necessary  participation  in  Christ’s  death  and  Resurrection  (Acts  4:29-31).  The 
apostle  manifests  his  union  with  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  within  him  by  his 
boldness  in  preaching  God’s  word. — A.  H.  J. 


586.  L.  Stefaniak,  “Sposob  zmartwychwstania  cial  na  podstawie  Listow  sw. 
Pawla  (De  modo  resurrectionis  corporum  secundum  epistolas  S.  Pauli 
Apostoli),”  RuchBibLit*  10  (2,  ’57)  81-101;  (3,  ’57)  189-200. 

S  endeavors  to  throw  some  light  on  the  problem  of  how  the  dead  will  rise 
again.  His  argument  hinges  upon  the  divine  omnipotence,  to  which  the  raising 
of  the  dead  and  the  changing  of  mortal  bodies  into  glorified  ones  offer  no 
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difficulty  (1  Cor  6:14).  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  far  from  conclusive,, 
since  in  this  life  the  problem  itself  will  always  remain  in  a  certain  sense  a 
mystery.  The  ideal  to  which  all  should  tend  becomes  fully  visible  in  the  light 
of  exegesis.  This  is  not  only  sanctity,  as  for  so  many  centuries  it  was  believed, 
but  something  more  sublime,  surpassing  the  boldest  imagination ;  it  is  the 
glorified,  Christ-like  body  that  is  zoopoioun.  Paul  distinguishes  the  glorified 
from  the  terrestrial  body,  calling  the  first  soma  pneumatikon,  the  other  soma 
psychikon  or  sarx ;  he  stresses  this  difference  when  he  says,  “Flesh  and  blood 
can  obtain  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God”  (1  Cor  15:50). 

We  read  in  Jn  20:19  fif.  that  Christ,  appearing  to  Thomas,  commanded  him 
to  touch  His  glorified  body,  and  in  Lk  24:30  that  He  sat  down  to  supper  and 
ate  bread  with  the  disciples  as  any  mortal  man.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  seem 
to  contradict  that  concept  of  the  glorified  body,  but  only  apparently.  Soma 
pneumatikon  can  perform  not  only  the  loftiest  functions,  but  also  the  lowliest, 
because  it  is  endowed  with  life.  The  processes  occurring  in  it  have  a  different 
action  from  those  of  the  mortal  body,  since  they  are  subject  to  different  laws, 
the  laws  of  the  supernatural  order,  and  ordained  towards  a  supernatural  end. 
-J.  C.  J. 

587.  D.  E.  H.  Whitely,  “St.  Paul’s  Thought  on  the  Atonement,”  JournTheol 
Stud  8  (2,  ’57)  240-255. 

Regarding  the  modus  operandi  of  the  atonement  through  the  death  of  Christ, 
St.  Paul’s  views  can  be  explained  in  two  ways.  Arguing  from  certain  passages 
where  a  substitutionary  interpretation  is  possible,  many  authors  think  that 
Paul  held  the  theory  of  substitution:  God  transferred  to  Christ  the  punish¬ 
ment  due  us  on  account  of  our  sins.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  verses  can 
be  explained  as  a  description,  framed  in  language  derived  from  the  OT,  of  what 
Christ  did,  not  of  the  means  by  which  He  did  it.  For  that  reason  other  scholars 
believe  the  Apostle  held  a  theory  of  participation:  Christ  shared  all  our  ex¬ 
perience,  sin  alone  excepted,  including  death,  in  order  that  we  by  virtue  of 
solidarity  with  Him  might  share  His  life.  This  latter  interpretation  is  possible 
in  all  the  passages  and  is  preferable  because  of  the  consistent  strand  of  “par¬ 
ticipatory”  thought  in  the  Pauline  writings. — J.  J.  C. 

Romans 

588.  B.  R.  Brinkman,  “  ‘Creation’  and  ‘creature’  II.  Texts  and  tendencies  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,”  Bijdragen *  18  (4,  ’57)  359-374. 

[Cf.  NT  A  2  (2,  ’58)  §  361.]  In  Rom  1:20,  “since  the  creation  of  the  world” 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  reference  to  the  original  act  of  creation.  In  1 :25 
creation-creature  ( ktisis )  is  very  probably  a  reference  to  the  human  body: 
“have  worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.”  The  four  occurrences 
of  the  word  in  8:19-22  present  a  more  difficult  exegetical  problem.  Here  ktisis 
is  generally  assumed  to  mean  the  universality  of  all  created  beings.  But  the 
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qualities  predicated  of  it  (expectation,  hope,  subjection  to  sin-vanitv.  liberation 
from  the  slavery  of  death)  suggest  a  close  connection  with  man  himself,  even 
seem  to  suggest  that  ktisis  is  human  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  8:23  goes  on 
to  contrast  we  ourselves”  with  ktisis.  Paul’s  argument  seems  to  be  one  of 
parallelism:  both  creation-creature  and  we  ourselves  awaiting  a  revelation  of 
giory.  ‘‘Thus  the  figure  of  creation-creature  with  head  eagerly  outstretched  in 
anticipation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  redemption  is  so  much  personified,  so 
particularised  to  this  action  and  its  context,  that  if  it  is  to  be  said  to  apply 
universally  to  all  creation,  it  might  be  called  an  accentuated  universality.  In 
its  eschatological  self-realization  it  takes  on  all  the  existential  importance  of 
the  individual,  of  the  singular,  for  it  is  in  the  Spirit  and  with  man.”  This  use 
of  the  term  is  a  qualified  exception  to  the  general  NT  tendency  to  confine  ktisis 
to  a  more  particularized  sense,  but  it  clearly  establishes  the  possibility  that 
creation-creature  in  the  Firstborn  title  of  Col  1:15  could  refer,  as  it  is  often 
taken  to  refer,  to  the  whole  created  universe— G.  W.  M. 

589.  D.  D.  Evans,  “The  Mystery  of  Israel:  A  reply  to  E.  Flesseman-van 
Leer  and  David  W.  Hay,”  CanJ ournTheol  5(1,  ’58)  30-36. 

St.  Paul’s  ideas  in  Rom  9-11  are  the  following:  (1)  God’s  merciful  election 
is  perfectly  independent  of  man’s  action;  (2)  He  uses  unwilling  instruments; 
(3)  He  elected  the  Gentiles  and  a  remnant  of  Israel  through  the  Christian 
Church;  (4)  the  Jewish-Christian  Church  is  God’s  saving  instrument  in  history; 
(5)  Israel  has  fulfilled  her  prophesied  rejection  of  divine  revelation;  (6)  faith 
in  the  gospel  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  both  Gentile  and  Jew;  (7)  the 
Law  is  an  obstacle  to  the  Jewish  acceptance  of  the  gospel;  (8)  the  Jews’  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  results  in  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles;  (9)  Israel  will 
eventually  attain  salvation,  because  jealous  of  the  Gentiles’  salvation  she  will 
repent  and  enter  the  Church.  This  conversion  will  be  expedited  by  the  fact 
that  Israel  has  a  greater  natural  affinity  to  the  Church  than  the  Gentiles  had 
and  furthermore,  she  will  receive  God’s  mercy  for  the  sake  of  her  ancestors. 

D.  W.  Hay  {CanJ ournTheol  3  [2,  ’57])  correctly  emphasizes  that  the  Jews 
must  accept  the  gospel  for  salvation,  whereupon  they  will  possess  a  new  and 
superior  relationship  to  God  through  faith  in  Christ.  E.  Flesseman  (CanJ ourn 
Theol  3  [1,  ’57])  justly  points  out  that  the  continued  relationship  between  God 
and  Israel  will  result  in  her  final  conversion.  The  continued  special  status  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  divine  plan  must  not  be  taken  as  an  absolute,  limiting 
divine  or  human  freedom,  but  rather  as  a  “mystery”  revealed  to  Paul. — J.  C. 

590.  J.  Heuschen,  “Rom  3,25  in  het  licht  van  de  Oudtestamentische  zoen- 
voorstelling”  [Rom  3,25  in  the  light  of  the  OT  idea  of  atonement],  Revue 
ecclesiastique  de  Liege*  44  (  57)  65-79. 

Against  Prat,  authors  such  as  Lvonnet  and  Moraldi  have  rightly  claimed  that 
hilasterion  in  Rom  3:25  should  be  understood  as  a  reference  to  the  OT 
kapporeth,  which  represented  God’s  throne,  His  Mercy-seat.  Christ  dying  on 
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the  cross  is  now  the  place  where  God’s  merciful  love  is  present  and  active.  The 
sprinkling  of  blood  on  the  kapporeth — or  on  the  veil  in  its  stead — took  place 
only  when  a  sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  sins  of  all  the  people  or  of  the  priests ; 
likewise  Christ’s  sacrifice  was  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all.  The  verb 
proetlieto,  on  the  other  hand,  marks  a  contrast.  In  the  Old  Covenant,  God’s 
Mercy-seat  was  hidden  and  accessible  only  to  the  high  priest  once  a  year ;  in 
the  New,  God  has  publicly  exposed  Christ  as  a  hilastef  ion ;  He  has  fully  re¬ 
vealed  the  mystery  of  His  merciful  love  (cf.  Mt  27:51  and  par.;  Heb  9:8; 
10:19  f.).—B.  H.  W. 

591.  G.  Lafont,  “Sur  Interpretation  de  Romains  V,  15-21,”  RechSciencRel* 
45  (4,  ’57)  481-513. 

A  detailed  examination  of  Rom  5:15-21  may  help  clarify  the  theologically 
important  but  difficult  passage  of  which  it  is  a  part.  (1)  Commentary.  In  v.  15 
Paul  contrasts  the  universality  of  the  human  condition,  result  of  Adam’s  sin, 
with  the  superabundance  of  grace,  result  of  Christ’s  redemption.  The  word 
katakrima  in  v.  16  refers  to  the  abandonment  of  man  to  the  perversion  of  his 
passions,  from  which  came  personal  sins  and  death:  Adam’s  sin  delivered  man 
up  to  a  condemnation  apparent  in  his  multiplicity  of  sins,  but  Christ’s  justice 
brings  justification  for  all.  Paul  passes  in  v.  17  from  this  theme  of  justification 
to  that  of  life  communicated  by  the  glorious  Christ  and  annihilating  the  economy 
of  death.  V.  18  concludes  this  section,  while  v.  19  takes  up  the  argument  again 
in  a  clear  statement  of  original  sin  and  justification.  V.  20  describes  the  parallel 
abundance  of  sin  and  grace  in  the  intermediate  economy  of  the  Law.  Finally, 
v.  21  resumes  and  concludes  the  second  section  of  the  passage. 

(2)  Conclusions,  a)  Death  in  this  passage,  the  consequence  of  Adam’s  sin, 
is  primarily  a  spiritual  condition:  Paul  opposes  it  both  to  grace  and  to  life,  as 
a  present  and  an  eschatological  reality,  b )  Vv.  12-14,  interpreted  as  S.  Lyonnet 
has  done  (cf.  e.g.  RechSciencRel  44  [’56]  63-84),  are  in  complete  harmony  with 
vv.  15-21  and  indeed  form  the  first  of  three  closely  connected  sections  with  a 
unified  theme,  c )  In  this  pericope,  as  in  several  other  Pauline  passages,  Christ, 
the  second  Adam,  is  opposed  to  the  first  Adam  in  two  ways:  Christ,  though 
human,  has  altered  the  course  of  humanity  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
in  which  Adam  sent  it;  and  by  His  fidelity,  Christ  gained  the  glory  of  the 
risen  Lord,  in  which  His  faithful  followers  may  hope  to  participate,  d )  In  the 
total  plan  of  Rom  1-11,  which  is  to  explain  the  passage  from  justification  to 
salvation,  our  pericope  occupies  a  key  position:  it  resumes  in  a  definitive 
antithesis  the  entire  biblico-historical  development  of  the  preceding  chapters. 
— G.  W.  M. 

592.  W.  Neil,  “Paul’s  Certainties.  I.  God’s  Promises  are  Sure — Rom  iv.  21,” 
ExpTimes  69  (5,  ’58)  146-148. 

Is  Abraham  our  father  in  more  than  courtesy,  and  are  we  really  inheritors 
of  God’s  promises  to  Israel?  Paul  wishes  to  show  that,  contrary  to  what  he 
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himself  had  been  taught,  the  right  relationship  to  God  depends  neither  on  being 
born  into  some  particular  nation  nor  on  the  merit  of  virtuous  conduct.  Still, 
as  a  Christian  Jew,  Paul  makes  place  for  the  concept  of  a  chosen  people  “and 
for  the  prophetic  heart  of  the  Law  within  Christianity.”  Herein  lies  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Abraham,  party  to  the  first  covenant  long  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  Law.  If  Abraham  can  be  shown  to  be  typical  of  “the  member  of  the 
Israel  of  God,  he  becomes  the  father  of  God’s  People  in  a  wider  than  national¬ 
ist  sense.  Abraham  was  accounted  righteous  because  he  believed,  and  this  faith 
was  based  on  his  knowledge  that  God  somehow  intended  him  for  a  great  pur¬ 
pose.  For  his  faith,  Abraham  became  friend  of  God;  not  for  merit,  and  not 
for  being  within  the  magic  circle  of  Jewry.”  The  promise  was  made  before 
it  was  sealed  in  circumcision.  By  this  same  faith,  Jew  and  Gentile  are  one  “in 
tracing  their  spiritual  ancestry  back  to  Abraham.  Paul  recognizes  Abraham’s 
double  paternity  in  Israel:  first  of  the  circumcised  and  first  of  the  faithful;  but 
that  second  is  more  important.  Not  by  the  Law  or  circumcision,  did  Abraham 
become  father  of  many  nations,  but  by  faith,  the  faith  whereby  he  begat  Isaac 
and  which  fitted  him  to  be  father  of  the  believing  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the 
Jews.  This  Abrahamic  faith  is  “the  basic  element  in  our  approach  to  God.”  It  is 
this  that  gives  us  spiritual  continuity  with  the  Patriarchs,  and  “unless  we  can 
share  his  [Paul’s]  insight  into  the  essential  kinship  of  Abraham  with  our¬ 
selves,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  OT  can  become  anything  more  than  a 
treasure  house  of  sacred  song  and  religious  inspiration.” — R.  L.  R. 

593.  C.  C.  Oke,  “A  Suggestion  with  Regard  to  Romans  8:23,”  Interpretation 
11  (4,  ’57)  455-460. 

In  Rom  8:23  aparche  is  usually  translated  “first  fruits”  or  “the  earliest  crop.” 
An  investigation  of  the  papyri  shows  that  besides  this  primary  meaning  aparche 
is  a  legal  term  meaning  “birth-certificate”  or  “certification.”  The  latter  mean¬ 
ing  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  context  of  the  passage  and  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
in  this  Epistle. — F.  M.  H. 

594.  R.  Rosmann,  “Der  Romerbrief  heute,”  BenMon *  33  (11-12,  ’57)  437-444. 

As  our  fathers  separated  over  the  Gospel,  so  through  the  Gospel  they  must 
be  reconciled;  this  remark  of  Bishop  M.  Besson  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  has  long  been  caught  up  between  two  opposing 
theological  currents.  Moving  away  from  the  polemic  of  Trent,  the  commentary 
of  Lagrange  in  1914  marks  a  resurgence  of  Catholic  exegesis  which  is  paralleled 
by  A.  Schlatter’s  Protestant  commentary  of  1935.  Warning  against  one-sided 
Reformation  interpretations  of  Paul,  Schlatter  points  out  that  the  man  who 
does  nothing  but  believe  is  not  Pauline.  P.  Althaus  recognizes  that  works  of 
the  Law  take  their  place  beside  faith,  for  the  justification  of  faith  leads  to 
good  works.  A.  Nygren  shows  the  influence  of  Schlatter  in  his  admission  that 
it  is  insufficient  for  a  proper  understanding  of  Rom  to  say  that  its  principal 
theme  is  justification  by  faith,  and  goes  beyond  him  in  admitting  an  inner  unity 
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pervading  the  whole  Epistle.  H.  Asmussen  sees  distortions  in  Lutheran  as  well 
as  Catholic  theology  and  seeks  a  proper  mean.  This  ecumenical  tendency  is 
furthered  by  the  work  of  O.  Michel.  The  climax  of  these  tendencies  is  to  be 
found  in  H.  Kiing’s  Die  Rechtfertigung.  Die  Lehre  Karl  Barths  und  eine 
katholische  Besinnung  (Einsiedeln,  1957),  wherein,  to  the  surprise  of  Barth 
himself,  Kiing  concludes  that  there  is  fundamental  agreement  between  the 
teaching  of  Barth  and  Catholic  doctrine  on  justification.  Perhaps  Christians 
will  find  each  other  again  where  they  first  separated,  over  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. — J.  B.  K. 

595.  P.  P.  Saydon,  “Gleanings.  Philological  Notes  on  Romans,”  MelTheol* 
10  (1,  ’57)  31. 

Explains  a  number  of  words  in  the  author’s  Maltese  version  of  Rom. 

Hebrews 

596.  L.  Cerfaux,  “Le  Sacre  du  Grand-Pretre  (selon  Hebr.  5,  5-10),”  BibVie 
Chret *  21  (’58)  54-58. 

An  interpretation  of  Heb  5:5-10,  on  the  priesthood  of  Christ. 

597.  I.  Fransen,  “Jesus  Pontife  parfait  du  parfait  sanctuaire  (fipitre  aux 
Hebreux),”  BibVieChret *  20  (’57-’58)  79-91. 

Among  other  difficulties  with  the  reading  of  Hebrews  is  that  one  feels  as 
though  he  were  in  the  OT  rather  than  in  the  NT.  The  Epistle  is  divided  into 
five  main  themes,  themselves  subdivided.  The  third  is  the  central  theme  in 
which  Jesus  is  the  author  of  an  eternal  salvation,  a  perfect  pontiff,  a  high  priest 
according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedech.  The  plan  follows  these  two  lines: 
(1)  Jesus  is  presented  as  eminently  realizing  the  role  of  a  high  priest  on  the 
day  of  expiation,  and  His  action  as  glorious  Savior,  author  of  the  New  Cove¬ 
nant,  is  expressed  in  the  framework  of  the  great  purification  of  the  Israel  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  (2)  The  Christian  people,  inheritor  of  the  people  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  follow  Christ,  the  new  Moses,  in  a  new  Exodus  which  must  lead 
them  by  fidelity  to  the  Promised  Land,  the  city  of  God. 

The  style  of  Heb  is  that  of  a  spontaneous  sermon.  Its  dialectics  and  use  of 
Scriptural  texts  in  arguments  recall  Paul  and  Philo  of  Alexandria  and  hence 
baffle  our  Occidental  logic.  The  addressees  are  all  the  children  of  Abraham. 
Heb  was  written  before  95,  since  Pope  Clement  of  Rome,  who  died  in  95,  quotes 
it.  The  allusions  to  persecution  and  to  indifference  suit  the  period  of  dis¬ 
couragement  and  stagnation  which  followed  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  Lastly,  the 
evocation  of  certain  Pauline  themes  of  the  Captivity  Epistles  prevent  us  from 
claiming  too  early  a  date.  The  circumstances  evoked  by  Heb  are  dangers 
threatening  the  Church  from  outside  plus  temptations  to  discouragement,  etc., 
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much  as  today.  The  grandiose  evocation  of  the  OT  is  an  invitation  to  grasp 
better  all  the  wealth  of  the  Christian  message. — J.  A.  G. 

598.  O.  Kuss,  “Der  Verfasser  des  Hebraerbriefes  als  Seelsorger.”  TricrTlicol 
Zeit*  67  (1,  ’58)  1-12. 

After  sketching  the  unsolved  introductory  problems  of  Heb  (author— Paul  ? 
Barnabas?  Apollos?  Luke?  Clement  of  Rome?  Aquila  and  Prisca? — date  of 
composition,  addressees),  K  suggests  as  a  kind  of  least  common  denominator: 
the  unknown  author  was  probably  a  Judaeo-Christian  of  Alexandrian  education, 
connected  in  some  way  with  St.  Paul  and  sharing  to  some  extent  in  his  out¬ 
look,  who  wrote  from  the  East  during  the  decades  preceding  the  composition 
of  1  Clement,  to  a  congregation  ot  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  more  prob¬ 
ably  in  Rome.  Though  this  author  is  one  of  the  outstanding  theologians  of  the 
NT,  his  prominent  pastoral  interests  and  skills  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
precisely  his  solid  theological  grounding  that  makes  his  practical  pastoral 
guidance  effective. 

1  he  church  to  which  Heb  was  sent  was  a  characteristic  “second  generation” 
congregation,  faced  with  temptations  to  discouragement,  stagnation,  and  even 
apostasy.  1  his  cooling  of  initial  enthusiasm  is  not  the  result  of  indoctrination 
by  specific  opponents ;  it  is  rather  a  chronic  state  of  weakness  and  anemia. 
These  Christians  are  faced  with  the  scandalum  fundamentale  of  the  Gospel: 
Why  did  Jesus,  if  He  was  the  Son  of  God  (1:2)  and  hence  greater  than  the 
angels  (1:4-14;  2:5,16)  and  Moses  (3:1-6),  have  to  tread  so  ungodlike  a 
path  as  the  sole  means  of  bringing  salvation  to  mankind  (12:2;  13:13;  cf. 
11:26)  ? 

The  author  of  Heb  knows  the  people  to  whom  he  writes  and  presses  lan¬ 
guage,  over  which  he  has  an  excellent  command,  into  the  service  of  his  strong 
personality.  Yet  this  personality  remains  in  the  background;  he  does  not  become 
emotionally  involved  in  the  problems  of  the  congregation,  as  Paul  might  do. 
He  can  command,  recommend,  and  especially  warn  and  threaten.  He  empha¬ 
sizes  brotherly  love  and  hospitality,  mutual  help  and  common  prayer,  because 
the  new  dispensation  must  permeate  the  whole  life  of  the  community  even  to 
its  simplest  aspects.  His  approach  is,  finally,  by  no  means  negative:  he  is 
skilled  in  mobilizing  the  powerful  potentialities  for  good  in  his  addressees, 
constantly  reminding  them  of  their  past  accomplishments,  particularly  their 
magnanimity  and  courage.  The  perspective  of  their  final  reward  he  describes 
with  such  a  wealth  of  image  and  color  as  wrould  be  bound  to  impress  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  spur  one  on  to  labor  for  this  unseen  world. — E.  F.  S. 

599.  J.  J.  Petuchowski,  “The  Controversial  Figure  of  Melchizedek,”  HebVn 
Coll  Ann  28  (’57)  127-136. 

Rabbi  Ishmael’s  denigration  of  Melchizedek  in  Nedarim  32b  has  often  been 
considered  a  polemic  against  the  use  of  this  personage  in  Heb  and  in  later 
Christian  literature.  M.  Simon  explains  that  the  rabbinic  identification  of  Melchi- 
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zedek  with  Shem  served  to  justify  Abraham’s  homage  as  an  act  of  deference 
to  an  ancestor.  This  identification,  however,  may  simply  be  an  instance  of  the 
midrashic  conceit  of  identifying  biblical  characters  about  whom  biographical 
details  are  scarce.  Another  explanation  for  R.  Ishmael’s  polemic  may  be 
derived  from  the  reference  to  Melchizedek  in  Ps  110.  On  the  basis  of  an  acrosti- 
con  on  the  name  of  Simon,  many  have  taken  Ps  110  as  a  Maccabaean  Psalm 
written  in  142  B.C.  to  “legitimize”  the  new  dynasty  of  priest-kings.  Even  if 
we  admit  Gunkel’s  arguments  about  the  antiquity  of  the  Psalm,  pseudepigraphical 
literature  abounds  in  evidence  of  the  Maccabaean  predilection  for  the  termi¬ 
nology  of  the  OT  references  to  Melchizedek.  Opposition  to  the  Maccabaean 
priesthood  we  know  was  rife  among  the  Hasidim  and  later  Pharisees.  But  the 
Psalm  was  accepted  into  the  canon — a  fact  which  may  argue  that  the  Maccabees 
merely  applied  an  older  Psalm  to  their  own  need  of  “legitimization.”  The  later 
rabbinic  depreciation  of  Melchizedek  is  therefore  more  probably  an  expression 
of  traditional  opposition  to  the  Maccabees,  though  R.  Ishmael  was  presumably 
not  unaware  of  the  new  use  to  which  NT  writers  put  Ps  110. — G.  W.  M. 

600.  G.  Schille,  “Die  Basis  des  Hebraerbriefes,”  ZeitNTWiss  48  (3-4,  ’57) 
270-280. 

In  chs.  1  to  4  why  does  the  author  of  Hebrews  premise  his  logos  teleios  of 
chs.  5  to  10  with  a  series  of  testimonies  that  include  an  exhortation  to  perse¬ 
verance?  By  doing  this  he  is  probably  laying  the  customary  foundation  for  a 
catechetical  instruction.  Consequently  if  Hebrews  serves  a  catechetical  need, 
then  one  understands  its  unusual  form,  its  relation  to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas , 
the  various  stages  of  development,  and  its  theme,  which  is  unique  in  ‘the  NT. 
— J.  Bz. 

Other  Epistles 

601.  W.  Baird,  “What  Is  the  Kerygma?  A  Study  of  I  Cor  15:3-8  and 
Gal  1:11-17,”  JournBibLit  76  (3,  ’57)  181-191. 

B  illustrates  the  problem  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  different  theories  of  C.  H. 
Dodd  and  R.  Bultmann.  The  two  texts  refer  to  the  same  subject  from  different 
aspects.  In  1  Cor  15:3-8  Paul  stresses  the  form  of  the  gospel;  in  Gal  1:11-17, 
“its  essential  dynamic  character.”  This  distinction  is  not  expressed,  but  only 
implied  by  Paul.  If  either  aspect  is  selected  for  primary  emphasis,  as  has  been 
done  by  Dodd  and  Bultmann,  the  result  will  be  divergence  in  the  definition  of 
kerygma.  B  concludes :  “Perhaps  Dodd  and  Bultmann  are  mutually  cor¬ 
rective;  the  latter  reminds  us  that  the  gospel  should  not  be  dogmatized,  the 
former  reminds  us  that  the  gospel  should  not  be  ‘de-historicized.’  Dodd  points 
to  the  importance  of  history  for  the  gospel;  Bultmann,  to  the  importance  of 
the  gospel  for  faith.” — J.  T.  D. 

602.  A.  M.  Denis,  “L’election  et  la  vocation  de  Paul,  faveurs  celestes,”  Rev 
Thom*  57  (3,  ’57)  405-428. 

0 

In  Gal  1 : 15-17  St.  Paul  insists  against  the  Judaizers  that  his  authority  and 
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his  message  derive  from  no  human  source,  not  even  from  another  apostle,  but 
were  communicated  directly  by  God.  The  Greek  terms  in  1:15  determine  the 
precise  manner  in  which  God  invested  him  with  an  apostolic  mission.  (1) 
Eudokein  (to  please)  is  found  ten  times  in  the  NT  outside  of  the  Pauline  sec¬ 
tions  and  is  always  used  in  the  context  of  a  theophany,  i.e.,  in  the  baptism  and 
transfiguration  narratives.  In  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  the  word  is 
associated  with  the  eschatological  revelation  of  the  Messiah.  Although  this 
same  aspect  of  God’s  eschatological  action  was  present  in  the  early  Christian 
community’s  use  of  the  word  and  so  was  familiar  to  the  Judaizers,  it  was 
generally  adopted  by  St.  Paul  only  in  the  later  Captivity  Epistles.  In  Gal  he 
makes  an  exceptional  earlier  use  in  reference  to  himself,  in  order  to  silence 
his  opponents.  (2)  Aphorizein  (to  set  apart)  is  employed  in  the  Pentateuch  of 
objects  set  apart  for  cultic  purposes,  while  Isaiah  applies  it  to  persons  set  apart 
to  share  in  the  Messianic  era  (Isa  56:3).  If  not  the  same  word,  certainly  the 
same  idea  (of  being  set  aside  for  the  eschatological  triumph)  continues  in  the 
Jewish  apocalypses  and  in  the  NT.  Paul  vindicates  such  a  role  of  himself. 
(3)  Kalein  (to  call)  is  not  separated  from  aphorizein  by  an  epexegetical  kai. 
In  Gal  and  in  the  great  Epistles  this  term  has  a  use  similar  to  that  in  Second 
Isaiah;  it  indicates  a  call  that  effectively  incorporates  one  into  God’s  plan  of 
salvation.  Though  set  apart  from  his  mother’s  womb  for  God’s  service  in  the 
final  age  (liturgical  and  eschatological  nuances),  Paul  was  actually  called  only 
when  the  glorified  Christ  revealed  Himself  directly  to  him.  Paul’s  prophetic 
mission  is  to  communicate  this  apocalypse  to  the  Gentiles  and  thus  collaborate 
in  the  eschatological  triumph  of  Christ. — C.  St. 

603.  A.  M.  Denis,  “L’investiture  de  la  fonction  apostolique  par  ‘Apocalypse.’ 
fitude  thematique  de  Gal,  I,  16,”  RevBib*  64  (3,  ’57)  335-362;  (4,  ’57) 

481-515. 

I.  In  the  early  Pauline  Epistles  the  term  apocalypse  has  a  Jewish  coloring 
and  designates  the  eschatological  presence  of  Christ  and  the  anticipated  realiza¬ 
tion  of  heavenly  blessings.  Later  on  (e.g.,  in  1  Cor)  the  word  has  a  Hellenistic 
stamp,  signifying  an  intellectual  manifestation  (a  revelation  of  a  truth),  and 
apocalypse  is  listed  among  the  charisms.  The  final  stage  of  development  (in  the 
Captivity  Letters)  combines  both  elements:  namely,  the  intellectual  manifesta¬ 
tion  and  the  revelation  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  which  enables  His  members 
to  act  and  to  judge  rightly.  A  similar  meaning  of  the  term  is  found  in  Gal 
1:16,  for  the  Apostle  claims  an  apocalypse  of  the  Son  who  has  introduced  him 
into  the  realm  of  heavenly  things  and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  oi  com¬ 
municating  to  others  these  heavenly  blessings  and  realities.  And  it  is  Christ 
present  in  Paul,  who  through  His  minister  accomplishes  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion.  One  may  note  that,  although  there  were  many  occasions  for  mentioning 
it,  this  concept  of  the  apostolic  function  as  conferred  by  an  apocalypse  is  not 
found  earlier  than  Gal,  and  it  will  not  appear  again  until  the  Captivity  Epistles. 
Consequently  the  question  arises  whether  this  idea  is  distinctively  Pauline  or 
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whether  Paul  shares  it  with  others  and  may  perhaps  have  received  it  from 
others,  e.g.,  the  Synoptics. 

II.  There  is  a  distinct  literary  similarity  between  Gal  1:16  and  the  hymn  of 
jubilation  (Mt  11:25-27;  Lk  10:21-22)  and  the  establishment  of  Peter  as  the 
rock  upon  which  the  Church  will  be  built  (Mt  16:17-18a).  We  may  even 
suppose  that  one  passage  influenced  the  redaction  of  the  subsequent  ones.  The 
earliest  tradition  w'ould  be  the  hymn  celebrating  the  revelation  given  to  the 
“little  ones”  who  apparently  are  the  apostles,  and  this  revelation  invested  them 
with  their  authority.  Jesus  thanks  the  Father  who  has  revealed  these  things  to 
the  little  ones,  i.e.,  the  Twelve  whom  Jesus  has  chosen  for  His  apostles,  for 
such  was  God’s  good  pleasure.  St.  Paul,  knowing  this  tradition,  consciously 
states  his  own  position  in  similar  words.  Paul  in  Gal  1:16  asserts  that  the 
Father,  who  has  set  him  apart  from  his  mother’s  womb,  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  His  Son  to  him,  so  that  the  persecutor  of  former  times  can  preach  the 
gospel  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  columns,  Peter,  James,  and  John  (Gal 
2:9).  In  turn  the  statement  of  Paul’s  authority  influenced  the  text  of  Matthew’s 
account  of  the  promise  of  the  primacy.  Lest  some  should  misunderstand, 
Matthew  in  the  redaction  of  the  source  he  possessed  insists  that  Peter  too  had 
received  a  revelation  and  that  he  has  been  invested  by  Christ  with  authority 
over  the  entire  Church,  whether  composed  of  Jews  or  Gentiles. — J.  J.  C. 

604.  A.  M.  Denis,  “Verse  en  libation  {Phil.  II,  17)  —  Verse  son  sang?” 
RechS ciencRel*  45  (4,  ’57)  567-570. 

To  support  the  traditional  interpretation  of  spend ein  in  Phil  2:17  (to  be 
poured  out  as  a  libation  =  to  shed  one’s  blood),  Bauer  refers  to  Berl.  Gr.  Pap. 
11  517,  where  the  murder  of  a  priest  of  Apollo  is  presented  as  a  libation.  The 
passage  does  not  really  support  the  meaning,  however,  because  in  it  the  murder 
of  the  priest  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  preliminary  sprinkling  of  water 
used  to  test  the  victim  in  Delphic  sacrifices,  to  be  followed  in  this  case  by  the 
massacre  of  many  persons  as  the  real  sacrifice.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
spendein,  therefore,  remains  “to  pour  out  as  a  libation,”  and  it  is  only  by  ac¬ 
cident  that  this  act  involves  bloodshed  in  the  papyrus  story. — G.  W.  M. 

605.  J.  M.  Furness,  “Harpagmos  .  .  .  heauton  ekendse ,”  ExpTimes  69  (3, 
’57)  93-94. 

It  is  surprising  that  two  interesting  suggestions  on  Phil  2:6-7  do  not  appear 
to  have  attracted  serious  attention.  J.  Ross  in  JournTheolStud  10  (’09)  573 
had  concluded  that  harpagmos  should  be  taken  to  mean  “the  act  of  robbery.” 
Jesus  did  not  consider  being  on  equality  with  God  rapacity.  W.  Warren  in 
JournTheolStud  12  (’ll)  461-463,  accepting  this  interpretation,  had  added  that 
it  explained  heauton  ekendse  as  the  direct  antithesis.  Christ  “  ‘effaced  all 
thought  of  self  and  poured  out  His  fullness  to  enrich  others.’  ” — R.  L.  R. 
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606.  J.  C.  G.  Greig,  “Women’s  Hats— 1  Corinthians  xi.  1-16,”  ExpTimes 
69  (5,  ’58)  156-157. 

In  1  Cor  11:1-16  Paul  is  arguing  with  himself:  he  affirms  the  subordination 
of  women ;  he  recalls  the  absence  of  difference  between  man  and  woman  before 
Christ;  then  he  invokes  precedent  to  justify  his  direction  that  women  remain 
covered.  The  sense  of  v.  16  is  therefore:  “However,  we  have  more  to  do  than 
to  argue.  Rather  than  provoke  contentiousness,  we  have  no  custom  the  one  way 
or  the  other,  either  personally  or  as  churches.” — G.  W.  M. 

607.  S.  Kosowski,  “Milosc  blizniego  w  ujeciu  sw.  Pawla  Apostola  (Sanctus 
Paulus  de  caritate  erga  proximum),”  RuchBibLit *  10  (4-5.  ’57)  261-266. 

Christians  must  especially  be  mindful  of  the  precept  of  fraternal  charity; 
Christ  Himself  stressed  its  importance  often.  Paul,  exhorting  the  quarrelsome 
Galatians,  appeals  simply  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  when  he  states,  “For  the 
whole  Law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself” 
(Gal  5:14).  Paul  points  also  to  the  cause  of  their  discord,  the  opposition 
between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  (5:17).  Human  nature  is  frail;  hence  it  is 
easy  to  find  fault  with  our  neighbor.  But  for  the  same  reason  we  are  not  with¬ 
out  blemish  either.  Those  who  intend  to  live  according  to  the  spirit  should  also 
act  according  to  the  same.  The  Apostle  reproves  their  vainglory  and  envy 
(v.  26)  and  exhorts  them  to  bear  patiently  with  one  another,  thus  fulfilling  the 
law  of  Christ  (6:2).  As  for  judging,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  preoccupied  with 
oneself,  since  we  shall  not  be  held  for  any  other  trespasses  but  our  own  (6:4). 
-J  C.  J. 

i  608.  T.  Y.  Mullins,  “Paul’s  Thorn  in  the  Flesh,”  JournBibLit  76  (4,  ’57) 
299-303. 

Although  most  commentators  today  take  “thorn  in  the  flesh  (2  Cor  12:7)  to 
refer  to  a  physical  ailment,  it  is  better,  for  the  following  reasons,  to  understand 
it  as  a  personal  enemy  of  Paul.  ( 1 )  The  phrase  has  been  so  understood  by  men 
like  Chrysostom.  (2)  It  cannot  be  proved  to  be  synonymous  with  astheneian 

Ites  sarkos  (Gal  4:13-14).  (3)  The  context  demands  such  an  interpretation: 
the  phrase  is  connected  with  angelos  satana,  and  angelos  is  always  a  personal 
being  in  Paul;  kolaphize  describes  a  human  activity;  reference  is  to  him 
|  ( toutou )  not  to  this  thing  nor  this.  The  larger  context  deals  with  a  conflict 
between  true  and  false  apostles,  characterized  as  a  war  between  angels  of  light 
and  darkness.  (4)  Jewish  idiom  demands  this  interpretation,  ct.  the  LXX  use 
of  skolops  in  Num  33:55  and  Ezek  28:24  as  well  as  related  uses  in  Josh  23:13; 
Cant  2:2;  Ezek  2:6;  1  Kgs  14:9;  2  Chr  25:8;  Mic  7:4.— W.  P.  K. 

609.  J.  J.  Petuchowski,  “‘Do  This  in  Remembrance  of  Me’  (I  Cor  11:24),” 
JournBibLit  76  (4,  ’57)  293-298. 

Paul  very  likely  saw  the  origin  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  a  commemorative 
service  in  the  seder  of  the  Jewish  Passover.  The  Sephardic  and  Oriental  rituals 
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allow  commemorative  symbolism  for  a  piece  of  unleavened  bread  set  aside  earlier 
in  the  evening-.  The  same  rituals  lay  down  a  stipulation  that  the  paschal  lamb 
be  eaten  “after  one  is  sated,”  which  Paul  applies  to  the  partaking  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  Thus  he  understands  the  “in  remembrance”  of  1  Cor 
11:24,  which  has  an  equivalent  in  the  Haggadah,  as  a  commemoration  by  which 
the  disciples  were  to  remember  Christ’s  redemptive  act,  Of  further  significance 
is  the  fact  that  the  traditional  Haggadah,  while  omitting  mention  of  Moses 
in  the  seder,  does  mention  Hillel,  and  that  in  connection  with  symbolic  foods. 
According  to  this  tradition,  when  the  symbolic  Passover  foods  were  eaten  in 
the  particular  combination  prescribed  by  Hillel,  this  was  done  in  his  memory. 
Thus,  within  Judaism  itself,  the  symbolic  Passover  foods  lent  themselves  to 
association  with  the  memory  of  a  particular  person. — E.  F.  M. 


610.  J.  M.  Robinson,  “A  Formal  Analysis  of  Colossians  1:15-20,”  JournBibLit 
76  (4, ’57)  270-287. 

We  can  discern  formal  traits  in  Col  1:15-20  which  may  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  liturgical  unit  composed  prior  to  the  composition  of  Col  itself.  Taking 
Norden’s  analysis  as  a  point  of  departure,  we  note  that  the  same  terms  recur 
in  the  same  order  in  the  two  strophes.  The  three  lines  of  strophe  A  with 
correspondence  in  strophe  B  are  bound  together  by  a  cluster  of  ideas  already 
associated  in  Hellenistic  Judaism  and  Gnosticism,  and  commonly  recurring  in 
other  liturgical  kerygmatic  texts  (Phil  2:6;  Heb  1:3;  Jn  1:3;  1  Cor  8:6).  By 
eliminating  the  injection  of  intervening  lines  and  the  material  of  different  style 
without  correspondence,  we  arrive  at  the  following  tentative  reconstruction  of 
the  “hymn”: 

Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God, 

The  first-born  of  all  creation; 

For  in  him  were  created 

all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 

[And]  all  things  [are]  through  him 
and  to  him  (have  been  created). 

And  he  himself  is  before  all  things, 

And  all  things  in  him  have  come 
together. 

— C.  H.  G. 


Who  is  the  beginning, 

The  first-born  from  the  dead; 

For  in  him  [dwells] 

all  the  fulness  [of  deity  (bodily)], 
And  through  him  [he  reconciled] 
all  things  to  him. 

And  he  himself  is  the  head  of  the  body, 
That  he  might  in  all  things  himself 
be  pre-eminent. 


611.  O.  Semmelroth,  “  ‘Erbauet  einer  den  anderen’  (1  Thess  5,11).  Zur 
Wiedereroberung  eines  christlichen  Begriffes,”  GeistLeb *  30  (4,  ’57) 
362-371. 

Modern  piety  shies  away  from  the  notion  of  “edification”  because  it  sees  in 
it  the  individualistic  applications  of  previous  generations.  The  notion,  however, 
is  a  biblical  one,  chiefly  Pauline,  and  it  should  connote  the  breadth  of  meaning 
that  biblical  writers  gave  it.  (1)  In  the  Bible  any  human  work  of  “building” 
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(edification)  is  really  a  human  participation  in  the  creative  activity  of  God; 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  Christian  community  as  the  building  of  God  (1 
Cor  3:9),  built  on  the  cornerstone  which  is  Christ  (Mk  12:10;  1  Cor  3:11). 
(2)  The  element  of  personal  decision,  in  cooperation  with  grace,  is  not  absent 
from  the  Christian  concept  of  building  up  (edifying)  the  Church  and  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members.  (3)  Nevertheless,  such  edification  is  also  a  form  of  community 
service  within  the  Church,  whose  members  are  living  stones,  built  into  a 
spiritual  house  (1  Pet  2:5). — G.  W.  M. 

6L2p  C.  Spicq,*  “Les  Thessaloniciens  ‘inquiets”  etaient-ils  des  paresseux?” 
"  StudTheol  10  (1,  ’56)  1-13. 

The  words  in  alpha  privative  from  the  root  tass-  in  1  and  2  Thes  ( ataktein , 
ataktos,  ataktos)  denote  “unruly”  rather  than  “lazy”  Christians.  Despite 
Milligan's  contention  (based  on  alleged  papyrus  evidence)  that  ataktein  was  a 
synonym  for  argein  in  first-century  Koine,  Hellenistic  inscriptions  and  papyri 
alike  confirm  the  meaning  these  words  bore  in  the  literary  texts:  viz.,  whether 
the  words  refer  to  the  physical  or  the  moral  plane,  they  denote  acts  or  states 
which  are  unruly  or  disorderly  in  the  sense  of  running  counter  to  the  respective 
rule  or  order  by  which  they  should  be  governed.  Hence  moralists  normally 
employ  them  to  characterize  a  type  of  conduct  rather  than  particular  actions  (cf. 
the  Pauline  peripatein  ataktos  of  2  Thes  3:6,  11).  Moreover,  they  connote  a 
defect  of  temperament  rather  than  of  will,  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
which  makes  disciplined  living  tolerable.  The  moralist  can  hardly  expect  con¬ 
version  in  persons  so  disposed — a  fact  which  may  explain  Paul’s  stern  sentence 
of  social  excommunication  passed  on  them  in  2  Thes  3:6.  This  general  sphere 
of  meaning  is  further  presupposed  by  all  the  Pauline  texts  on  the  subject  (1 
Thes  5:14;  2  Thes  3:6,7,  11),  even  2  Thes  3:7,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to 
command  the  translation  “lazy.”  Paul’s  intention  here  was  not  so  much  to 
deny  that  he  was  a  shirker  as  to  propose  his  daily  life  as  a  model  of  submission 
to  a  fundamental  prescription  of  the  natural  order:  man  must  work  in  order 
to  live.  Peripatein  ataktos  is  the  precise  opposite  of  Paul’s  ideal  of  Christian 
living  (1  Tim  2:12).  Paul  demanded  of  his  Christians  a  double  subjection:  one 
to  God;  and  the  other,  in  virtue  of  this,  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature. 
— F.  McC. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES,  APOCALYPSE 

613.  D.  Hemmerdinger-Iliadou,  “77  Pierre ,  ii,  18,  d’apres  l’Ephrem  grec,” 
RevBib *  64  (3,  ’57)  399-401. 

The  reading  of  Vaticanus  and  the  ordinary  manuals  for  this  verse  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  original  wording  which  is  found  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Ephraem, 
sc.  “those  who  flee  tons  logons  tons  eutheis  (upright  discourses)  and  those  who 
live  in  error.”  Ephraem  was  translated  into  Greek  at  Antioch  in  the  fourth 
century,  but  as  he  never  cites  2  Pt,  the  citation  seems  to  have  been  interpolated 
by  the  translator. — J.  J.  C. 
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614.  P.  Katz,  “The  Johannine  Epistles  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,”  JournTheol 
Stud  8  (2,  ’57)  273-274. 

The  enigmatical  sentence  in  lines  68  fif.  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  must 
refer  to  the  first  Epistle  of  John  alone  or  to  all  three;  the  phrase  in  question, 
in  view  of  the  probable  Greek  behind  it,  should  be  rendered:  “of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  John  two  in  addition  to  the  Catholic  are  held.” 

615.  W.  Nauck,  “Probleme  des  friihchristlichen  Amtsverstandnisses  (I  Ptr  5, 
2  f.),”  ZeitNTWiss  48  (3-4,  ’57)  200-220. 

The  conjecture  that  in  1  Pt  5 :2  f .  we  have  an  older  tradition  bearing  witness 
to  an  early  Christian  instruction  for  the  duties  of  an  office  is  supported  by 
parallels  in  the  thought  and  practice  of  late  Judaism,  early  Christianity,  and  the 
Church. — J.  Bz. 

616.  A.  Trabucco,  “La  ‘Donna  ravvolta  di  sole’  (Apoc.  12).  Maria  e  la 
Chiesa  secondo  gli  esegeti  cattolici  dal  1563  alia  prima  meta  del  secolo 
XIX,”  Marianum *  19  (3-4,  ’57)  289-334. 

[Cf.  NT  A  2  (2,  ’58)  §  358.]  In  the  three  centuries  following  Trent,  twenty- 
six  Catholic  exegetes  interpreted  the  vision  of  the  “woman  clothed  with  the 
sun”  in  a  Mariological  or  ecclesiologico-Mariological  sense ;  their  opinions  are 
discussed  here. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

617.  W.  Baird,  “The  Nature  of  the  Unity  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  CollBib Quart  34  (4,  ’57)  1-15.  ' 

In  ancient  Judaism  the  unity  between  God  and  man,  sealed  by  the  covenant, 
rested  on  three  factors:  the  Torah,  the  Temple,  and  Messianic  hopes.  Yet 
present  with  this  unity  was  a  diversity,  both  geographical  and  religious.  The 
Church  of  the  first  century  inherited  this  tradition  of  unity  in  diversity.  Di¬ 
versity  came  from  non-theological  sources  such  as  socio-economic  and  per¬ 
sonality  differences,  and  from  theological  divisions  such  as  the  various  Chris- 
tologies  of  the  Evangelists.  Unity  is  seen  in  the  free  exchange  of  members 
between  various  congregations,  their  mutual  acceptance  of  ministries,  and  in 
the  notion  of  the  ekklesia,  which  stood  for  the  local  church  or  for  the  whole 
Church. 

Terms  and  metaphors  such  as  the  ekklesia ,  the  people  of  God,  the  flock,  a  vine, 
a  building,  the  bride  of  Christ,  and  the  Body  of  Christ,  stress  the  transcendence 
and  the  immanence  of  the  Church:  it  was  created  by  God’s  act  in  Christ  and 
yet  occurred  and  is  prolonged  in  history.  Such  terms  emphasize  the  unity  of 
the  Church  as  a  corporate  personality  in  its  relation  to  Christ.  This  is  an 
existential  unity  created  by  God’s  personal  revelation  in  Christ  and  received 
by  man’s  personal  response  of  faith  within  the  united  community.  But  the 
personal  encounter  with  Christ  cannot  be  confined  to  rigid  channels  of  polity 
and  dogma. 
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Two  methods  wrere  employed  to  maintain  the  ideal  of  unitv  in  diversity;  the 
way  of  the  letter  and  the  way  of  the  spirit.  The  first  attempted  to  find  unity 
through  the  crystallization  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  second  is  the  way 
of  personal  commitment  to  Christ’s  love.  Both  ways,  held  in  mutual  tension, 
compose  the  unity  of  the  Church.  This  dual  method  points  again  to  the  twofold 
nature  of  the  Church  as  transcendent  and  immanent.  The  Church’s  essential 
unity  is  to  be  found  in  its  transcendent  aspect  which  can  never  be  objectified 
through  literal  definition ;  yet  the  Church’s  unity  ought  always  to  be  expressed 
by  its  immanence  in  the  Christian  community. — D.  J.  S. 

618.  L.  Bouyer,  “La  Schekinah:  Dieu  avec  nous,”  BibVieChret *  20  (’57- 
’58)  7-22. 

Chiefly  inspired  by  Lev  Gillet’s  Communion  in  the  Messiah  (London,  1942), 
B  shows  the  theology  and  mysticism  of  the  Shekinah  in  a  series  of  passages 
in  Exod  and  other  OT  books  which  form  the  backdrop  of  later  traditions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  The  notion  of  the  Shekinah  (God’s 
presence)  is  not  an  ideal  abstraction  of  Wisdom  identified  with  God,  but  a 
mysterious  reality,  veiled  in  the  cloud,  revealed  by  the  glory  which  radiates 
from  it.  It  is  the  reality  of  this  special  presence  of  God  with  His  people  which 
guides,  defends,  and  especially  speaks  to  them.  In  rabbinic  thinking  the  Shekinah 
is  gradually  considered  as  a  sort  of  “spiritual  body  by  which  God  is  present  in 
a  quasi  physical  manner.”  It  is  incontestable  that  the  notion  of  the  Shekinah 
evolved,  in  the  piety  of  Israel,  from  OT  texts  and  that  this  evolution  prepared 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Incarnation.  The  theology  of  the  Shekinah  is  echoed 
in  Mt  18:20;  Apoc  21:3;  2  Pt  1:17-18;  2  Cor  6:16;  Col  3:9;  etc.  In  the 
Syrian  liturgy  and  fathers  and  in  the  Koran,  the  Shekinah  theme  is  further 
developed.  At  the  end,  B  presents  some  brief  insights  which  the  Shekinah 
ofifers  to  Christian  devotion,  especially  towards  the  Holy  Eucharist. — J.  A.  G. 

619.  R.  W.  Catterall  and  A.  Legault,  “Form  Criticism,”  TheolDig*  6 
(1,  ’58)  8-10. 

[Digest  of  R.  W.  Catterall,  “Form  Criticism,”  ClcrRev  41  (’56)  157-162; 
and  A.  Legault,  “An  Application  of  the  Form-Critique  Method.’  C  athBibQuart 
16  (’54)  131-145.]  A  general  description  and  evaluation  of  form-criticism. 

620.  J.  Collantes,  “La  Tradicion  en  Oscar  Cullmann,’  list  Eel*  31  (4,  ’57) 
425-433. 

Against  the  theory  of  tradition  advanced  in  the  recent  writings  of  O.  Cull¬ 
mann,  one  can  present  several  objections.  (1)1  Cor  11:23  does  not  seem  to  pro\e 
conclusively  the  existence  in  the  Church  of  a  divine  tradition,  because  it  can 
be  a  reference  to  a  direct  revelation  of  our  Lord  to  Paul.  On  the  other  hand, 
texts  such  as  Mt  28:18-20;  Jn  14:16  fif.,  26;  15:26-27;  16:12  are  undoubtedly 
valid  for  that  purpose.  (2)  1  he  idea  of  apostolic  infallibility  is  >hown  in  _ 
Cor  3:17,  but  one  cannot  accept  C’s  affirmation  that  an  authority  based  on  an 
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automatic  succession  to  the  apostolate  would  necessarily  be  a  purely  human 
tradition  (Mk  7:8;  Col  2:6-8).  The  apostle  is  not  only  an  immediate  witness 
of  the  Resurrection  (Acts  1:21-22),  who  as  such  does  not  admit  of  a  successor, 
nor  the  mere  subject  of  a  personal  mission  received  from  Christ  and  set  down 
in  writing  (Jn  17:20);  but  he  is  also  the  receiver  of  the  power  of  teaching, 
sanctifying,  governing,  and  organizing  churches  (Mt  28:18  ff.),  and  this  power 
is  of  itself  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  a  successor.  That  succession  is  re¬ 
quired  also  to  guarantee  proper  control  of  the  written  word.  (3)  C’s  greatest 
difficulty  against  the  apostolic  succession,  that  the  “era  of  the  Church”  would 
be  mingled  with  the  “apostolic  era,”  may  be  answered  thus:  the  divine  mission 
of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  aims  only  at  an  authentic  declaration  and  un¬ 
folding  of  the  apostolic  revelation.  (4)  Nor  can  one  agree  with  C’s  statement 
that  the  apostles  fixed  divine  tradition  in  Scripture,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  they  gave  more  attention  to  oral  than  to  the  written  tradition ;  furthermore, 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  from  the  point  of  view  of  C  what  was  the  source  of 
the  authority  of  the  Church  in  the  second  century  for  fixing,  as  a  rule  of  faith, 
the  canon  of  Scripture. — L.  I.  R. 

621.  J.  Coppens,  “Miscellanees  bibliques  XXIV.  Mysterium  fidei,”  EphTheol 
Lov *  33  (3,  ’57)  483-510. 

Bulletin  of  recent  work  on  the  origins  of  the  Eucharist. 

622.  J.  Crehan,  “The  Seven  Orders  of  Christ,”  TheolStud*  19  (1,  ’58)  81-93. 

The  practice  of  tracing  the  origin  of  the  seven  orders  of  the  Church  to  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ  is  an  ancient  one.  Though  canonical  and  liturgical  books 
are  not  consistent  in  assigning  number  or  names  to  the  orders,  or  in  indicating 
the  event  in  Christ’s  life  in  which  each  is  hallowed,  one  may  ask  whether  this 
widespread  practice  of  finding  the  institution  of  the  orders  in  acts  of  Christ 
might  not  be  part  of  the  legitimate  tradition  of  the  Church. — P.  J.  R. 

623.  O.  Cullmann,  “Parusieverzogerung  und  Urchristentum.  Der  gegen- 
wartige  Stand  der  Diskussion,”  TheolLitZeit  83  (1,  ’58)  1-12. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  alliance  between  the  representatives 
of  Thoroughgoing  Eschatology  and  the  Bultmann  school.  The  book  of  E. 
Grasser,  Das  Problem  der  Parusieverzogerung  in  den  synoptischen  Evang elien 
und  in  der  Apostelgeschichte  (Berlin,  1957)  is  a  product  of  this  unity.  Natural¬ 
ly,  Grasser,  since  he  is  a  follower  of  Bultmann’s  form-critical  view,  cannot  accept 
Schweitzer’s  hypotheses  of  Thoroughgoing  Eschatology.  In  spite  of  this,  G’s 
work  presents  an  immeasurably  heightened,  and  in  that  sense  really  thorough¬ 
going,  consequence  of  the  principle  of  Schweitzer’s  school,  namely:  that  the 
entire  NT  is  explained  solely  by  the  ardent  expectation  of  the  parousia  and  the 
resultant  disillusionment.  Grasser’s  method,  however,  and  his  entire  theory 
are  extremely  questionable.  He  does  not  succeed  in  showing  that  the  Synoptic 
sayings  of  Jesus,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  community  as  instances  of  early 
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Christian  discussion  on  the  delay  of  the  parousia,  could  not  come  from  Jesus. 
Therefore  all  exegetical  basis  for  his  argument  is  lacking. — J.  Bz. 

624.  A.  M.  Dubarle,  ‘  Bulletin  de  theologie  biblique,”  RevSciencPhilTheol* 
42  (1,  ’58)  114-151. 

Recent  literature  on  (1)  Scripture  and  criticism,  and  (2)  the  OT. 

625.  A.  M.  Dubarle,  “Original  Sin  and  God’s  Justice,”  Scripture *  9  (8  ’5 7) 

97-108. 

The  Bible  insists  that  God’s  retribution  is  just,  but  how  can  a  just  God 
allow  each  man  to  be  a  victim  for  a  remote  ancestor’s  offense?  For  all  its  ideas 
on  solidarity,  Israel  never  completely  lost  sight  of  individual  responsibility.  Jer 
3.29  and  Ezek  18.2  state  explicitly  the  individual’s  responsibility,  and  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty  arising  from  present  experience  by  deferring  to  an  indefinite 
future  the  individual’s  reward.  Some  held  that  man’s  suffering  was  always 
the  punishment  for  personal  sin;  this  notion  is  rejected  in  Job  and  Qoh.  In 
Wis  the  divine  retribution  is  assigned  to  the  next  life:  present  evils  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  good  to  come.  But  Wis  is  not  dealing  with  original 
sin,  which  makes  the  problem  harder,  though  it  can  still  be  solved  within  this 
framework  of  hope  of  a  future  just  judgment. 

Jesus  stressed  that  God’s  judgment  would  be  unerring.  The  capabilities  and 
opportunities  of  each  will  not  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning;  the  intention  of 
each  will  be  sifted,  and  work  done  on  the  capital  received  will  be  weighed.  St. 
Paul  reiterates  this  teaching  (cf.  Rom  2:12;  14:22).  Those  under  the  Law  will 
be  judged  accordingly,  others  by  the  law  set  in  their  hearts  by  God.  But  Paul 
also  speaks  of  acts  of  God  that  flow  from  His  predestined  decrees  and  are  not 

a  result  of  His  concern  to  render  justice  to  each.  Faith  is  a  free  gift:  man’s 

works  do  not  enter  in  here,  and  so  the  possession  or  lack  of  it  is  compatible  with 
a  just  rendering  of  account  based  on  the  use  made  of  gifts  received.  Rom  9 
must  be  seen  in  this  light:  a  perfectly  free  choice  made  by  God  to  include  or 

exclude  an  individual  from  a  stage  in  the  plan  of  salvation  does  not  prejudice 

the  reward  to  be  given  according  to  the  works  of  that  individual. 

There  is  another  principle  to  be  considered  also:  namely,  the  divine  plan  to 
test  and  instruct  us.  Genesis,  at  pains  to  stress  the  effects  on  posterity  of  an 
ancestor’s  fault,  contains  the  story  of  Abraham’s  trial ;  the  idea  reappears  in 
Job,  where  it  hits  against  the  notion  of  suffering  as  the  punishment  for  personal 
sin.  A  theology  of  original  sin  must  be  careful  not  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  innocence  by  removing  our  present  limitations  and  sufferings,  as  though 
they  could  be  only  the  result  of  a  primitive  offense.  The  rough  justice  of  this 
life  makes  us  posit  original  sin;  this  does  not  explain  all  man’s  sufferings,  for 
this  life  is  also  a  time  of  trial  and  education.  A  perfect  justice  awaits  man 
in  the  next  life  when  he  will  be  judged  according  to  his  merits;  no  inspired 
author  has  applied  this  idea  explicitly  to  original  sin. — P.  D. 
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626.  W.  C.  Fennell,  “The  Essential  Oneness  of  Christ’s  Body,”  CanJourn 
Theol  4  (1,  ’58)  15-22. 

NT  teaching  affirms  the  essential  oneness  of  Christ’s  Body — a  unity  which 
experience  seems  to  deny.  The  three  causes  of  this  oneness  are  the  Church’s, 
origin  in  God  who  is  essentially  one,  its  continuing  life  in  Him,  and  the  common 
loyalty  of  all  its  members  to  Christ.  The  Body  of  Christ  is  the  community  of 
persons  joined  to  Christ  by  faith  and  love,  and  joined  to  one  another  by  the 
same  faith  and  love.  Hence  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church  springs  neither 
from  a  common  body  of  doctrines,  nor  from  the  same  ethical  standards,  goals, 
and  ideals,  nor  from  a  common  manner  of  worship,  nor  from  an  organizational 
structure.  Moreover,  God  gives  this  essential  unity  to  the  Church — men  do  not 
achieve  it.  Church  order  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Body  of  Christ ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  form  of  ministry  is  regulated  solely  by  the  need  of  rendering  the 
best  possible  service  to  God.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  all  who  believe  in 
and  love  Christ  are  essentially  one  in  Him  is  to  violate  “Table  Fellowship.”  The 
perfect  oneness  of  Christ’s  Body  is  a  future  goal. — J.  C. 

627.  E.  Hamel,  “Loi  naturelle  et  loi  du  Christ,”  SciencEccl *  10  (1,  ’58)  49-76. 

The  author  undertakes  to  determine  the  part  played  by  the  natural  law  in  the 
economy  of  redemption.  Having  established  the  Catholic  notion  of  human 
nature  and  natural  law,  he  shows  how  Scripture  itself  postulates  the  existence 
of  this  law  and  affirms  its  permanence  under  the  new  law.  He  then  examines 
what  efficacy  the  natural  law  can  have  in  the  supernatural  order.  In  part  two, 
he  brings  out  the  main  points  of  Christ’s  moral  message,  in  order  to  see  what 
ties  with  the  natural  law  this  message  has  preserved.  Has  not  Christ  given 
His  followers  an  entirely  new  law,  certain  prescriptions  of  which,  according 
to  the  Lutherans,  are  even  opposed  to  the  data  of  the  natural  law?  In  answer, 
the  author  shows  that  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  new  with  respect  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  an  imperfect  law  which  Christ  has  come  to  perfect,  but  not  with 
respect  to  the  natural  law.  Not  only  does  no  precept  of  Christ  oppose  the 
natural  law,  but  Christ  did  not  even  give  any  specifically  new  moral  precept. 
This  does  not  mean  that  He  did  not  exercise  any  influence  on  the  natural  law. 
He  not  only  revealed  its  incomparable  greatness  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
but,  in  elevating  it  to  the  dignity  of  the  law  of  the  New  Alliance,  He  made  it 
supernaturally  perfect.  In  Christ  the  natural  law  truly  finds  its  plenitude  and 
its  role  is  henceforth  to  orient  men  toward  Him.  Moreover,  since  the  new 
law,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  is  chiefly  an  interior  one — the  grace  of  Christ 
given  to  Christians — Christ  truly  “accomplished”  the  natural  law  by  putting 
charity  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  only  force  capable  of  making  sweet  and 
light  for  him  the  burden  of  his  Creator  and  Lord. — E.  H.  (Author). 

628.  G.  E.  Ladd,  “Why  Not  Prophetic-apocalyptic?”  JournBibLit  76  (3.  ’57) 
192-200. 

Apocalyptic  eschatology  and  prophetic  eschatology  are  usually  distinguished 
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as  divergent  and  mutually  exclusive  types  of  thought.  There  is,  however,  a 
genuine  apocalyptic  element  essential  to  prophetic  religion,  both  in  the  OT 
prophets  and  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Thus,  there  is  a  prophetic-apocalyptic 
eschatology.  Three  considerations  substantiate  this  thesis.  (1)  As  early  as 
Amos,  the  basic  elements  of  apocalyptic  eschatology  are  essential  to  the  prophet’s 
view  of  history.  (2  )  Prophetic-apocalyptic  religion  should  rightly  be  contrasted 
with  non-prophetic  apocalyptic  with  its  pessimism  concerning  the  present  world 
and  its  ethical  passivity.  (3)  Jesus’  eschatological  teaching  is  both  eschato- 
logically  apocalyptic  and  ethically  prophetic. — E.  F.  M. 

629.  G.  Martelet,*  “Le  mystere  du  corps  et  de  l’Esprit  dans  le  Christ  res- 
suscite  et  dans  1’fLglise,”  VerbCaro  12  (45,  ’58)  31-53. 

The  law  which  governs  the  mystery  of  the  individual  and  ecclesiastical  body 
of  the  risen  Christ  is  the  following:  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  risen 
Christ  the  relation  between  body  and  Spirit  is  such  that  we  cannot  dissociate 
one  from  the  other.  Furthermore,  since  the  mystery  of  the  body  to  which  this 
law  applies  is  that  of  the  “spiritual  body”  of  Christ — Christ  and  the  Church 
identically — we  must  add  that  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  Spirit  from 
the  body  and  the  body  from  the  Spirit  implies  the  further  impossibility  of 
separating  both  Christ  from  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  and  the  Church 
from  Christ,  who  is  in  His  own  Spirit  its  Principle.  The  themes  of  the  qahal 
Yahweh,  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,  and  the  relationships  between  Christ 
and  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  the  soma  and  the  pneuma  on  the  other,  are 
brought  out  in  the  association  of  both  Pauline  and  Johannine  thinking,  reim¬ 
mersed  in  their  OT  context. — J.  M.  D. 

630.  E.  O’Brien,  “Ascetical  and  Mystical  Theology,  1956-1957,”  TheolStud * 
19  (1,  ’58)  50-72. 

The  first  section  of  this  critical  bulletin  deals  with  recent  literature  on  biblical 
spirituality  (largely  NT). 

631.  J.  Ratzinger,  “Offenbarung — Schrift — Uberlieferung.  Ein  1  ext  des 

heiligen  Bonaventura  und  seine  Bedeutung  fiir  die  gegenwartige  1  heologie,’ 
T rierT heolZeit*  67  (1,  ’58)  13-27. 

, 

The  widespread  notion  that  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  lived  by  tradition 
and  was  not  forced  to  think  reflexively  on  it  is,  in  general,  true.  Yet  this  matter 
is  discussed  incidentally  to  other  matters,  e.g.,  Bonaventure’s  justification  of  the 
filioque  (I  Sent,  d  11;  ed.  Quaracchi,  vol.  1,  pp.  211-217).  B  distinguishes 
j  cognitio,  the  possession  of  a  particular  truth  by  the  Church  prior  to  its  professio, 
i.e.,  the  insertion  of  it  into  the  Creed.  The  truth  itself,  current  dangers,  and 
j  the  Church’s  authority  justify  this  insertion.  What,  then,  is  the  relation  between 
i  the  former  and  the  present  professio  fidei  1  A  relation  oi  continuity,  B  replies, 
j  a  perfecting  of  what  is  already  basically  there:  cognitio  autem  liujiis  articuli 
fundamentum  habet  a  scriptura,  profectum  vel  incrementum  a  ratione,  sed  con - 
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summationem  a  revelatione.  By  revelation  B  certainly  does  not  mean  what  we 
ordinarily  mean,  the  supernatural  imparting  of  new  truth  or  the  objective 
deposit.  B  here  joins  the  train  of  thought  found  in  the  Regula  of  St.  Benedict 
and  in  Augustine.  Revelation  is  a  dynamic  process,  one  of  the  living  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  in  her  total  historical  extension  as  an  ekklesia  pneumatike 
in  the  Pauline  sense  (1  Cor  14).  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  directs  her  in 
making  explicit  what  is  implicit  in  Scripture.  Hence,  B  thinks  of  revelation 
neither  in  the  modernist  sense  that  excludes  a  deposit  closed  at  the  death  of 
the  apostles,  nor  yet  in  the  stagnant  sense  of  a  closed  corpus  of  truths  not 
found  in  Scripture,  but  nevertheless  emanating  from  God’s  supernatural  action. 
— E.  F.  S. 

632.  B.  M.  G.  Reardon,  “In  Defence  of  Theological  Liberalism,”  AngTheol 
Rev  40  (1,  ’58)  47-58. 

The  insights  of  liberalism  are  of  lasting  value,  and  the  liberal  aim  is  the 
deepening  of  faith.  The  basic  liberal  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
how  to  reconcile  faith  with  scientific  rationalism.  F.  Schleiermacher  taught  that 
faith  must  not  rest  on  external  evidence  or  authority  alone,  but  on  the  needs 
of  rational  and  moral  consciousness.  This  personal  and  subjective  faith  must 
have  as  its  object  truths  gained  from  an  objective  and  historical  study  of  the 
Bible,  doctrines  not  imposed  by  authority  but  by  reason.  Truth  is  based,  not 
on  the  questionable  and  unconvincing  grounds  of  inspiration  or  miracles,  but 
on  the  recognized  facts  of  moral  life,  on  the  intrinsic  force  of  truth  itself,  which 
needs  no  better  evidence  than  its  own  inherent  appeal. — F.  J.  B. 

633.  M.  H.  Scharlemann,  “A  Theology  for  Biblical  Interpretation,”  Cone 
TheolMon  29  (1,  ’58)  38-43. 

Gramma  and  pneuma  in  Paul  describe  two  perspectives  of  God’s  dealing  with 
men  as  He  reveals  Himself  in  the  Bible.  Both  aspects  are  subsumed  under 
sedaqah,  God’s  activity  by  which  He  breaks  out  of  His  Wholly  Otherness  with 
a  consuming  desire  for  communion  with  His  creatures.  Man  responds  with  faith 
or  rebels,  thus  creating  the  two  levels  of  existence  which  constitute  a  primary 
element  in  salvation’s  drama. — J.  O’R. 

634.  H.  Schlier,  “t)ber  die  Herrschaft  Christi,”  GeistLeb*  30  (4,  ’57)  246-256. 

Christ’s  rule  over  the  universe  is  predetermined  and  stems  from  the  will  of 
the  Father.  The  raison-d’etre  of  the  universe  is  that  it  be  subject  to  Christ’s 
dominion.  Man,  by  his  disobedience  and  selfishness,  has  usurped  this  dominion. 
However,  the  cross  and  Resurrection  have  re-established  God’s  intended  order. 

The  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  is  the  only  authentic  expression  of  Christ’s 
reign,  and  membership  in  this  Church  is  essential.  According  to  St.  Paul,  this 
membership  expresses  itself  by  obedience  to  (hearing  of)  the  word  and  by  faith, 
hope,  and  charity.  Evil  days  will  come,  but  Christ’s  dominion  will  be  safe¬ 
guarded  if  we  are  “wakeful  and  sober”  (1  Thes  5:6). — A.  H.  P. 
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635.  E.  Schweizer,  “Die  hellenistische  Komponente  im  neutestamentlichen 
w*-Begriff,”  ZeitNTWiss  48  (3-4,  ’57)  237-253. 

Without  a  doubt  Paul  and  John  were  influenced  chiefly  by  the  OT  Jewish 
|  usage  of  the  word  flesh,  a  fact  that  seems  to  have  been  confirmed  bv  the  Qumran 
finds.  But  it  can  be  shown  that  there  was  also  present  an  Hellenistic  influence. 
In  the  Greek  world,  sarx  belongs  more  and  more  to  the  source  or  essence  of 
the  ungodly,  the  evil,  the  sinful ;  see,  e.g.,  Plato,  Epicurus,  Plutarch,  Epictetus, 
I  Marcus  Aurelius,  Cicero,  Philo,  and  others.  The  following  NT  citations  show 
clear  influences  of  Greek  thought:  1  Pt  2:11;  Jas  4:1;  Jude  23;  2  Pt  2:10; 
Eph  2:3;  1  Jn  2:16. — J.  Bz. 

636.  F.  Storni,  “El  Trabajo  en  la  Biblia,”  CienFe*  13  (3,  ’57)  321-332. 

Annotated  bibliography  of  books  and  articles  on  the  concept  of  work  in  the 

Bible. 

637.  C.  Tresmontant,  “Jesus  et  la  morale  des  prophetes,”  BibVieChret*  21 
(’58)  26-34. 

Like  the  prophets  of  the  OT,  Christ  and  Christianity  are  inexorably  opposed 
to  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  [This  essay  forms  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  forthcoming  book,  La  Morale  des  Prophetes .] 

638.  P.  M.  van  Buren,  “The  Word  of  God  in  the  Church,”  AnglTheolRev 
39  (4,  ’57)  344-358. 

The  life  of  the  Church  must  be  centered  in  the  Bible,  i.e.,  in  Christ  as  He  is 
revealed.  We  must  know  Christ  as  the  apostles  knew  Him.  Now  we  know  of 
Him  as  the  apostles  preached  of  Him  and  as  their  preaching  is  found  in  the 
Bible.  But  the  laity  do  not  know  how  to  read  the  Bible,  how  it  differs  from 
other  books,  what  is  its  precise  purpose.  Only  exegetical  preaching  will  teach 
them  how  to  read  it. 

When  the  Spirit  opens  our  ears,  we  hear  Christ  Himself,  the  Word  of  God, 
through  His  messengers.  The  Church  bears  witness  to  God’s  word  through 
preaching.  Thus  he  who  hears  us  will  hear  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  insofar  as 
our  message  is  faithful  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  eye-witnesses  who 
wrote  the  Bible.  Topical,  instructional,  doctrinal,  moral,  social  sermons  are 
not  exegetical.  The  exegetical  sermon  is  an  extension  of  the  Bible  into  our 
own  times:  we  take  a  passage  of  five  to  ten  verses  (one  verse  would  only  be  a 
springboard  for  our  own  ideas),  pray  to  understand  it.  consult  commentaries, 
understand  clearly  God’s  message,  then  apply  it  to  our  own  situation,  for  God’s 
word  is  addressed  to  us  directly  where  we  are. — F.  J.  B. 

639.  J.  Van  der  Veken,  “Het  Offer  in  het  Heilsplan”  [Sacrifice  in  God’s 
saving  design],  CollMech*  42  (2,  ’57)  233-241. 

At  all  times  men  have  offered  sacrifices  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  certain 
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relationship  with  God;  consequently,  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  was  greatly 
affected  by  prevailing  ideas  about  the  godhead.  Because  Israel  was  conscious 
of  its  unique  relationship  with  the  God  of  the  Covenant,  its  conception  of  sacri¬ 
fice  was  different  from  that  of  other  peoples,  many  of  whose  sacrificial  practices  i 
it  had  borrowed.  Yet  since  Israel’s  conception  of  God  had  to  undergo  a  con-  i 
siderable  development,  so  also  did  its  sacrifices.  The  prophets’  anti-sacrificial 
preaching  ultimately  served  to  bring  out  the  provisional  and  figurative  meaning 
of  OT  sacrifices;  the  spiritualization  of  sacrificial  religion  (Ps  51:18-21,  etc.) 
prepared  the  way  for  the  one  true  sacrifice  of  Christ  which  established  an 
entirely  new  relationship  with  God.  At  the  terminus  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation 
stands  the  Church  as  a  new  Temple,  in  which  the  whole  universe  is  finally  ; 
associated  in  the  one  all-embracing  sacrifice  of  Christ,  now  become  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Church. — P.  L.  A. 

640.  T.  Worden,  “The  Remission  of  Sins — II,”  Scripture *  9  (8,  ’57)  116-127. 

[Cf.  NT  A  2  (2,  ’58)  §  408.]  The  early  Christians  faced  the  problem  of  how 
grave  sins  committed  after  baptism  were  to  be  forgiven.  The  OT  pointed  to 
the  answer  that  through  penitential  practices  the  sinful  member  of  God’s  chosen 
people  was  reinstated  and  his  sins  forgiven.  These  penitential  practices  were 
not  mere  play-acting.  For  the  Jew,  everything  was  under  God’s  direct  control;  ■ 
hence  evil  was  God’s  just  punishment  for  sin.  To  alleviate  this  evil  by  attacking  ■ 
its  natural  causes  was  to  deny  this  connection ;  to  exaggerate  the  evil  by  peniten¬ 
tial  practices  was  to  admit  its  real  cause,  man’s  sin  against  God.  Therefore, 
such  practices  were  not  considered  as  placating  God  but  rather  as  sincere 
avowals  of  guilt  and  repentance.  Moreover,  all  external  religion  is  a  divine 
pedagogy.  Thus  man’s  wretchedness  in  penance  made  God’s  deliverance  when 
it  came  all  the  more  convincing  and  conducive  of  faith.  These  penitential  prac¬ 
tices  were  only  means  to  an  end:  the  glory  of  God  made  manifest  in  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin. 

This  significance  remained  when  these  practices  were  adopted  by  the  early 
Church  as  the  means  of  exercising  her  power  of  forgiving  sins.  The  sinner 
is  truly  suffering  the  effects  of  sin.  His  wretchedness  in  penance  is  his  avowal 
of  his  guilt,  while  its  public  display  at  the  door  of  the  church  supplies  the 
pedagogical  element.  The  actual  power  to  forgive  sins  is  not  given  directly  to 
Peter  and  the  apostles  in  Mt  16:19  and  18:18.  These  texts  are  better  interpreted 
as  referring  to  the  full  authority  given  to  the  Church  in  matters  of  doctrine  and 
morals.  The  power  to  forgive  sins  is  an  important  element  of  this  authority 
and,  since  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  visible  community,  the  exercise  of  this 
power  requires  an  exterior  manifestation — expulsion  from  the  Church  and  later 
readmission  is  the  sacramental  rite  whereby  sins  are  forgiven,  the  former  mani¬ 
festing  the  state  of  sin,  the  latter  the  reconciliation  to  the  kingdom.  Any  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  actual  rite  of  penance  are  merely  superficial.  The 
sinner’s  misery  is  still  displayed  by  his  explicit  confession,  which  is  his  public 
humiliation  before  the  official  representative  of  the  Church;  and  God’s  wonder- 
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ful  work  of  mercy  is  still  seen  in  the  drama  of  this  official  reconciliation, 
consummated  at  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.— K.  K. 

641.  A.  F.  \\  yers,  “Het  Nieuwtestamentische  Kerkbegrip”  [The  NT  con¬ 
cept  of  the  Church],  StudCath*  32  (’57)  190-206. 

C.  H.  Dodd  has  shown  that  the  eschatological  kingdom  of  God,  according  to 
Jesus’  preaching,  was  already  realized  in  His  own  ministry.  This  raises  the 
question .  What  then  was  the  meaning  of  Jesus  death  and  of  the  period  subse¬ 
quent  to  it?  The  NT  offers  several  answers,  one  of  them  in  Eph.  Christ  is  the 
archetypal  idea”  of  the  New  Creation;  but  only  through  His  death  could  this 
idea  be  realized,  not  merely  in  the  individual  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  in  a  world¬ 
wide  Church,  which  is  His  Body.  Similarly  the  Church  has  to  die  constantlv 
with  Christ,  in  order  to  fulfill  her  universal  destiny. — P.  L.  A. 

Cf.  also  §§  509,  511. 


EARLY  CHURCH,  GNOSTICISM 


642.  C.  M.  Guilbert, 
1-13. 


“These  Orders  of  Ministers,”  AnglTheolRcv  40  (1,  ’58) 


If  the  Messianic  mission  of  Christ  was  transmissible,  as  is  evidenced  by  His 
sending  forth  of  the  Twelve,  then  a  pari  the  mission  of  these  latter  can  be 
delegated.  The  Apostolic  College,  comprised  of  those  who  saw  the  risen  Christ 
and  received  their  commission  from  Him,  form  the  first  official  group.  Acts 

[6  narrates  the  ordination  of  the  seven  which  constitutes  the  origin  of  the 
presbyterate.  In  Palestinian  communities,  the  Church  was  governed  by  elders. 
In  the  Gentile  mission,  however,  superintendence  was  controlled  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  An  agency  to  compose  correspondence  for  transmission  to  the  founding 
apostle  and  to  receive  his  replies  led  to  the  formation  of  the  episcopate  and 
deacons.  The  early  bishop  was  a  species  of  executive  secretary  with  deacons 
as  administrative  assistants.  No  a  priori  pattern  existed;  in  some  places  there 
i  was  one  bishop,  in  others  an  episcopal  committee.  The  tendency  towards  one 
bishop  was  strong.  Clement  of  Rome  constitutes  a  transition-case — the  last 
survivor  of  an  original  college  of  bishops  whose  successors  are  single  bishops. 
The  limitations  of  correspondence  and  the  need  for  occasional  visitations  led 
I  to  the  institution  of  the  apostolic  delegate.  At  the  close  of  the  first  century,  as 
I  the  apostles  died  out,  the  functions  of  the  apostolate  were  transferred  to  indi- 
I  viduals  permanently  residing  in  the  local  churches,  i.e.,  the  bishops.  The  next 
I  step  was  to  see  the  presbyters  deputed  to  preside  at  the  Eucharist.  In  the  fourth 
|  century  came  the  final  stage  of  development,  the  subordination  of  the  diaconate 
||  to  the  presbyterate. — J.  E.  H. 

1  643.  H.  Koster,  “Die  ausserkanonischen  Herrenworte  als  Produkte  der  christ- 
lichen  Gemeinde,”  ZeitNTIViss  48  (3-4,  ’57)  220-237. 

The  extracanonical  sayings  of  the  Lord,  even  though  some  among  them  may 
|  be  genuine,  can  contribute  very  little  to  the  picture  of  Jesus’  preaching  that 
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we  have  acquired  from  the  canonical  Gospels.  These  logia  are,  however,  valu¬ 
able  documents  for  answering  the  question:  What  was  the  concept  early  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  formed  of  itself,  and  how  did  the  words  spoken  by  the  risen  Savior 
contribute  to  that  concept? — J.  Bz. 

644.  G.  Quispel,  “The  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  the  New  Testament,”  VigClirist 
11  (4,  ’57)  189-207. 

Of  the  114  logia  discovered  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  the  original  of  which 
was  Aramaic,  about  half  are  of  the  Synoptic  type  and  probably  derive  from 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  In  more  than  40  variants  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
and  the  various  Diatessara  agree  against  our  Gospel  tradition.  Tatian,  for  one, 
used  a  fifth  source  besides  the  Gospels;  but  it  is  improbable  that  he  used  the 
Gospel  of  Thomas,  not  only  because  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  he  knew 
it,  but  also  because  he  would  in  any  case  have  considered  it  suspect  on  grounds 
of  heresy.  Probably  both  Tatian  and  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  Jewish-Christian  source,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 

A  few  logia,  selected  from  more  than  40,  show  that  the  sayings  of  the 
Synoptic  type  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  have  a  marked  affinity  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  Western  text.  In  this  inquiry  the  Diatessaron  is  too  late  to  be 
relevant,  because  some  readings  which  these  logia  and  the  Western  text  share 
are  already  found  in  the  Gospel  quotations  of  Justin  and  Marcion.  Therefore 
in  every  case  where  the  logia  agree  with  the  Western  text  there  is  a  possibility 
that  this  is  due  to  a  common  source:  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  These  new 
logia  may  indicate  a  new  Gospel  tradition  which,  if  not  verbally,  at  least  in  the 
broad  outlines  both  of  style  and  of  theology  agrees  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
canonical  Gospels.  In  this  sense  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  confirms  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Bible. — A.  H.  P. 

645.  A.  Salles,  “La  diatribe  anti-paulinienne  dans  ‘le  Roman  pseudo-elementin’ 
et  l’origine  des  ‘Kerygmes  de  Pierre,’”  RevBib *  64  (4,  ’57)  516-551. 

The  Pseudo-Clementines  deserve  less  the  name  of  a  novel  than  that  of  a  vast 
compilation  of  documents  which  are  generally  reduced  to  five  groups.  Of  these 
the  most  interesting  is  the  Kerygmas  of  Peter  in  which  there  is  a  definite  anti- 
Pauline  bias  which  could  be  the  reply  of  someone  to  Paul’s  defense  of  himself 
given  in  Galatians.  Four  fragments  show  clearly  that  the  adversary  intended 
in  these  kerygmas  is  Paul  and  his  teaching.  In  fact  in  one  fragment  (Homily 
3:17-18)  the  doctrine  of  Rom  5:12f¥.  is  attacked  and  Adam  is  placed  above 
Jesus.  For  the  origin  of  this  anti-Pauline  literature  the  following  hypothesis 
is  proposed.  Probably  there  was  at  first  a  pamphlet  written  against  Paul, 
composed  at  the  time  when  the  controversy  on  the  Law  was  at  its  height  and 
before  Paul  had  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  his  third  missionary  journey  and 
taken  part  in  the  Jewish  rites  in  the  Temple.  Later  on  this  pamphlet  was 
incorporated  into  the  first  draft  of  the  Kerygmas  of  Peter  which  was  composed 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century. — J.  J.  C. 
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646.  0.  Broneer,  “Athens,  City  of  Idol  Worship,”  Bib  Arch  21  (1,  ’58)  2-28. 

Acts  17  suggests  that  Paul  went  to  Athens,  not  to  found  a  church,  but  to 
await  Silas  and  Timotheos  who  were  in  Macedonia.  Paul  profitably  spent  his 
time  in  the  cultural  capital  of  the  world  “going  about  and  examining  objects  of 
religious  devotion.  ”  Imagine  him  on  a  guided  tour,  beginning  at  the  Areopagos, 
the  hill  named  after  Ares,  God  of  W  ar.  From  there  Paul  and  his  guide  ascend 
through  the  Propylaia  of  the  Acropolis,  dominated  by  the  majestic  Parthenon. 
Altars  and  statues  of  gods  and  famous  men  abound.  From  the  Acropolis  the 
three  harbors  of  Piraeus  are  visible  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Salamis  and  Aigina. 
Directly  west  looms  the  Pnyx,  center  of  free  political  debate.  On  the  lower 
southern  slope  they  visit  the  Stoa  of  Eumenes  and  the  Theater  of  Dionysos. 
Moving  toward  the  southeastern  part  of  Athens  they  admire  the  magnificent 
but  unfinished  temple  of  Zeus  Olympios. 

Eventually  the  party  reaches  the  Agora,  meeting-place  of  citizens,  justices, 
merchants,  and  the  curious.  Passing  through  the  Dipylon  Gate  they  walk  to 
the  Academy  along  an  avenue  bordered  with  funeral  monuments  of  distinguished 
Athenians.  Near  the  Academy  is  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  Plato.  This  imaginary 
account  shows  us  how  an  intelligent  and  zealous  man  like  Paul  could  pick  up 
information  about  Athens ;  the  Areopagus  speech  presupposes  some  acquaintance 
with  the  City.  The  account  of  Paul’s  sojourn  in  Athens  seems  to  have  the 
flavor  of  an  eye-witness  account.  Luke’s  narrative  also  leaves  us  with  the 
impression  that  Paul  was  disappointed  in  Athens.  This  reaction  is  probably 
echoed  in  the  first  chapter  of  1  Cor. — F.  L.  M. 

647.  S.  Daniel,  “Nowe  odkrycia  na  Gorze  Oliwnej  (Quid  in  Monte  Oliveti 
novissime  detectum  sit),”  RuchBibLit *  10  (4-5,  ’57)  312-314. 

An  account  of  the  findings  of  the  recent  Franciscan  excavations  at  “Dominus 
Flevit”  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. — J.  C.  J. 

I  648.  F.  Miltner,  “Two  new  statues  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians;  and  other 
discoveries  in  the  ancient  city  of  Ephesus,”  IllLondNeivs  232  (beb.  8,  58) 
j  221-223,  209. 

Center  of  interest  in  the  resumed  excavations  at  Ephesus  by  the  Austrian 
Institute  of  Archaeology  was  the  discovery  in  1956,  in  a  sanctuary  within  the 
vl  Prytaneion  (town  hall)  precincts,  of  two  statues  of  the  many-breasted  Anatolian 
J  mother-goddess,  known  from  Greek  times  as  Artemis  Ephesia  (  Diana  of  the 
nil  Ephesians,”  Acts  19:23-40).  These  were  the  first  such  statues  to  be  found  in 
M  Ephesus  itself.  One  of  them,  twice  life-size,  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  depicting 
Jij  the  most  famous  temples  of  the  goddess.  I  he  other,  life-size,  dates  troin  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  117-138),  and  is  more  closely  related  than  any  other 
yet  found  to  the  original  in  the  Artemision.  Sculptured  sphinxes  flanking  the 
I  head,  zodiac  signs  above  the  breasts,  lions  on  the  upper  arms,  lions,  sphinxes, 
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and  stags  on  the  skirt  (in  contrast  with  the  bees,  gryphons,  and  sphinxes  on 
the  first  statue),  cloven  hoofs  on  the  base,  and  remnants  of  the  stags  which 
originally  supported  the  goddess — all  emphasize  her  role  as  goddess  of  the  moon, 
of  wild  beasts,  and  of  the  woods. — G.  G. 

DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

649.  J.  M.  Baumgarten,  “On  the  Testimony  of  Women  in  lQSa,”  JoitrnBib 
Lit  76  (4,  ’57)  266-269. 

In  J ournBibLit  76  (2,  ’57)  108-122  H.  N.  Richardson  translates  two  addi¬ 
tional  columns  of  the  Manual  of  Discipline,  lQSa.  In  col.  1,  line  11,  his  trans¬ 
lation  follows  the  interpretation  that  the  wife  of  a  novice  in  the  community 
could  legally  testify  against  her  husband  concerning  violations  of  the  Law  and 
could  participate  in  the  general  judicial  proceedings  of  the  sect.  For  contextual 
and  other  reasons,  the  passage  must  be  translated  in  such  a  way  that  the  rule 
concerns  the  eligibility  of  a  young  man  of  legal  age  to  testify  as  a  witness  and 
attend  hearings  in  court.  Some  slight  emendation  of  this  already  fragmentary 
document  is  needed  for  this  translation. — F.  M.  H. 

650.  G.  Berardi,  “I  manoscritti  del  Mar  Morto.  Brevi  note  illustrative.  Regola 
della  Guerra,”  PalCler *  27  (3,  ’58)  118-130;  (4,  ’58)  178-183. 

Commentary  on  the  War  Scroll,  of  which  the  author’s  Italian  translation 
appeared  in  PalCler  26  (14,  ’57)  649-658  and  (15-16,  ’57)  699-710. 

651.  J.  S.  Croatto,  “De  messianismo  qumranico,”  VerbDom*  35  (5,  ’57)  279- 
286;  (6,  ’57)  344-360. 

How  do  the  Messiahs  of  Qumran  and  of  the  NT  compare  with  each  other 
from  the  soteriological  point  of  view  ?  Though  Dupont-Sommer  and  Rabin 
think  otherwise,  CDC  6,  10-11  does  not  speak  of  a  resurrection  of  the  Teacher 
of  Righteousness.  The  Scrolls  nowhere  present  his  as  a  savior.  Hence  there 
is  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with  Jesus.  No  text  of  the  Scrolls  introduces 
a  Messiah  with  a  strictly  soteriological  function ;  verbs  of  “saving”  never  have 
the  Messiah (s)  as  subject,  but  always  God.  The  titles  “Emmanuel,”  “Son  of 
man,”  and  “Son  of  God”  are  never  applied  to  the  Qumran  Messiahs.  The 
Scrolls  do  not  unite  the  functions  of  king,  priest,  and  prophet  in  one  person  as 
the  NT  does.  Convinced  of  their  own  predestination,  the  Covenanters  did  not 
feel  the  need  of  a  Savior  from  their  sins,  but  only  from  the  sons  of  darkness. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dupont-Sommer,  the  Scrolls  do  not  apply  to  the 
Messiah  Isaiah’s  prophecies  of  the  Suffering  Servant.  Finally  the  question  is 
raised,  but  not  decided,  whether  in  Jn  1 :23,  when  John  the  Baptist  quotes  Isa 
40:3,  he  uses  the  title  “Lord  ( Kyrios )”  of  the  Messiah,  or  whether,  with  the 
Covenanters,  he  understands  it  in  the  eschatological  sense  of  another  meeting 
with  God  in  the  desert. — J.  F.  Bl. 
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652.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer.*  A  Feature  of  Qumran  Angelology  and  the  Angels  of 
I  Cor.  xi.  10.”  NT  Stud  4  (1,  ’57)  48-58. 

In  1  Cor  11.3-16  Paul  gives  four  reasons  for  the  covering  of  women’s  heads 
at  public  worship.  One  reason,  because  of  the  angels,’’  is  obscure.  Are  these 
angels  good  angels  who  assist  at  public  worship?  Two  Qumran  texts  support 
this  conjecture:  1QM  7:4-6  and  lQSa  2:3-11.  They  mention  the  presence  of 
angels  at  sacred  gatherings  and  consider  any  bodily  defects  unworthy  of  their 
sight.  This  conjecture,  indirectly,  throws  light  on  the  meaning  of  exousia  in 
v.  10. — L.  J. 

653.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “  ‘4Q  Testimonia’  and  the  New  Testament,”  TheolStud * 
18  (4,  ’57)  513-537. 

The  existence  of  collections  of  testimonia  was  postulated,  especially  by  R. 
Harris,  to  explain  several  problems  of  OT  citations:  (1)  citations  attributed 
to  the  wrong  authors;  (2)  the  “formula  quotations”  of  Mt;  (3)  citations  that 
diverge  from  the  LXX ;  and  (4)  composite  quotations.  O.  Michel  ( Paulus  und 
seine  Bibel,  1929)  opposed  the  hypothesis  outrightly,  chiefly  because  no  ex¬ 
amples  of  pre-Christian  testimonia  were  extant.  C.  H.  Dodd  ( According  to  the 
Scriptures,  1952)  regards  testimony  books  as  the  product  of  early  Christian 
biblical  study  rather  than  its  presupposition,  because,  in  his  view,  recurring 
OT  citations  referred  to  whole  contexts  chosen  from  the  OT  as  units  of 
reference  for  the  early  kerygma.  K.  Stendahl  ( The  School  of  St.  Matthezv, 
1954)  distinguishes  “liturgical”  and  pesher  citations  in  the  NT  (the  latter  being 
the  “formula  quotations”  of  Mt)  and  finds  the  testimony  hypothesis  possible 
but  not  necessary.  P.  Ryl.  Gk.  460,  combined  with  two  Oslo  papyrus  fragments, 
provides  an  example  of  testimonia  but  is  certainly  later  than  the  NT  period. 
The  Qumran  fragment  called  4Q  Testimonia  most  probably  is  a  testimony  col¬ 
lection ;  it  combines  the  following  passages:  Deut  5:28-29;  18:18-19;  Num 
24:15-17;  Deut  33:8-11;  and  part  of  what  is  probably  an  apocryphal  work 
provisionally  called  4Q  Psalms  of  Joshua.  The  fragment  4Q  Florilegium  seems 
also  to  be  in  the  category  of  testimonia,  but  has  not  yet  been  published  in  full. 
The  existence  of  a  pre-Christian  testimony  document  in  4Q  Testimonia  sheds 
some  light  on  the  origin  of  composite  citations  in  the  NT ;  and  though  it  does 
not  rule  out  the  positive  findings  of  Dodd  and  Stendahl,  it  gives  strong  support 
to  the  testimony  hypothesis. — G.  W.  M. 

654.  H.  Gross,  “Qumran  und  seine  ‘Gemeinde,’  ”  TrierTheolZeit*  66  (6,  ’57) 
352-361. 

(1)  Conspectus  of  the  literary  and  archaeological  finds  at  Khirbet  Qumran, 
‘Ain  Feshka.  and  Wadi  Murabba‘at,  with  generous  references  to  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  literature.  The  way  in  which  the  bones  of  sheep,  goats,  calves,  cows, 
and  oxen  were  buried  points  to  the  conclusion  accepted  by  most  scholars  (J. 
van  der  Ploeg  dissenting,  NT  A  2  [1.  ’57]  §  171)  that  some  of  the  meals  of  the 
community  had  a  religious  character.  (2)  Available  editions.  (3)  History  of 
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community.  G  summarizes  Milik’s  reconstruction  (NT  A  2  [2,  ’58]  §  439) 
and  records  del  Medico’s  dissents  (ibid.,  §  433).  (4)  Theology,  treated  under 
four  headings:  a)  mystique  of  the  desert;  cf.  Hos  2:16;  Jer  2:2-3;  Isa  40:3; 
b )  angelology,  and  the  preponderant  role  of  good  and  evil  spirits  in  the  lives 
of  men;  c )  dualism;  d )  Messianism.  Under  the  last  heading,  G  discusses 
especially  the  debate  about  the  two  Messiahs  and  argues  that  whatever  the 
original  conviction  may  have  been,  the  community  later  looked  for  two  Messiahs. 
— E.  F.  S. 

655.  E.  Y.  Kutscher,  “Dating  the  Language  of  the  Genesis  Apocryphon,” 
JournBibLit  76  (4,  ’57)  288-292. 

This  Aramaic  Scroll  can  be  dated  on  the  basis  of  the  language  to  about  the 
first  century  A.D.  Possibly  it  comes  from  the  first  century  B.C.  No  argument 
adduced  by  Zeitlin  stands  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion. — -C.  H.  G. 

656.  W.  Leonard,  “The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,”  AusCathRec *  34  (4,  ’57)  305-312. 

The  discovery  of  the  Qumran  documents,  just  ten  years  ago,  and  the  scientific 
work  done  on  them  since  have  led  to  the  battle  of  the  Scrolls.  Opinions  differ, 
first  of  all,  concerning  the  dating  of  the  Scrolls  themselves  and  the  date  of  their 
concealment  in  the  caves.  Experts  such  as  Albright  and  Birnbaum  date  the 
leather  rolls  back  to  the  period  150  B.C.  to  A.D.  50.  It  is  accepted  that  they 
were  concealed  about  A.D.  68.  General  agreement  has  also  been  reached  regard¬ 
ing  the  identity  of  the  sect  that  owned  the  Scrolls,  the  Essenes.  On  the  doctrinal 
front,  Dupont-Sommer  gave  an  unfortunate  lead  by  prejudiced  interpretation. 
Of  subsequent  books  about  the  Scrolls,  that  of  Brownlee  deserves  special  men¬ 
tion.  From  many  points  of  view,  the  best  book  up  to  the  present  is  that  of 
Vermes. — W.  J.  D. 

657.  S.  G.  Luff,  “The  Monks  of  Qumran  and  St.  Benedict’s  Rule:  The  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  Monastic  Tradition,”  DubRev*  231  (474,  ’57)  313-321. 

In  view  of  the  traditional  theory  of  the  origin  of  monasticism  and  of  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae,  “a  connexion  between  Essenes 
and  Christian  monks  is  an  interesting  hypothesis.”  Such  a  bond  “may  be  a 
vertical  relationship,  a  true  though  obscure  descent,  effected  by  individual 
convert  Essenes  of  the  Diaspora  transposing  their  way  of  life  and  purpose  to 
the  creed  and  discipline  of  the  New  Law.”  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  hypothesis 
that  numerous  parallels  between  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  the  Manual  of 
Discipline  are  adduced. — G.  W.  M. 

658.  R.  Marcus,  “The  Qumran  Scrolls  and  Early  Judaism,”  BibRes  1  (’56) 
9-47. 

Restricted  to  the  field  of  intertestamental  studies,  this  survey  of  work  on 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  aims  at  pointing  out  “what  seem  to  be  the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  contributions  and  the  future  tasks  most  pressing  in  the  light  of  our 
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knowledge  at  the  present  time  (April,  1956).”  The  material  is  considered  under 
five  headings:  (1)  linguistic  problems;  (2)  literary  affinities;  (3)  the  histori¬ 
cal  background;  (4)  the  Jewish  religious  background;  (5)  Gnostic  elements 
in  the  Qumran  Scrolls.  M  judges  it  impossible  at  this  stage  of  our  knowledge 
to  define  exactly  the  historical  situation  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  but 
thinks  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  B.C.  the  most  likely  general  period. 

The  Qumran  covenanters  he  identifies  as  Essenes,  who  were  “gnosticizimr 
Pharisees.” — G.  W.  M. 

659.  S.  Mowinckel,  “The  Copper  Scroll— An  Apocrvphon?”  JouniBibLit 
76  (4,  ’57)  261-265. 

M  agrees  with  G.  L.  Harding  (and  J.  T.  Milik,  although  independently)  that 
the  contents  of  the  Copper  Scrolls  are  unhistorical.  They  are  most  probably  a 
late  fixation  of  pious  tradition  about  the  fate  of  Temple  treasures  removed 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  587  B.C.  M  proposes  his  conclusion  only  as 
hypothetical.  Ceitainty,  if  possible  at  all,  can  be  had  only  after  the  publication 
of  the  text. — J.  T.  D. 

660.  H.  H.  Rowley,  ‘‘The  Teacher  of  Righteousness  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,” 
BullJ ohnRylLib  40  (1,  ’57)  114-146. 

The  Habakkuk  Commentary  contains  several  references  to  the  Teacher  of 
Righteousness  who  figures  prominently  in  the  Zadokite  work.  Neither  work 
relates  much  of  the  life  of  the  Teacher  save  that  he  gave  true  and  authoritative 
interpretation  of  the  Law  and  was  persecuted  by  the  Wicked  Priest.  From 
archaeological  evidence,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  Teacher  lived  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  There  has  been,  however,  considerable 
speculation  regarding  the  exact  date.  Three  principal  views  are  proposed:  one 
locates  him  at  the  time  of  the  struggle  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the 
early  second  century  B.C. ;  a  second  situates  him  about  a  century  later  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus ;  a  third  places  the  Teacher’s  death  at  the  time  of 
Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus  II,  towards  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.C.  It 
is  still  incumbent  upon  the  advocates  of  the  Aristobulus-Hyrcanus  II  views 
to  show  why  the  sect  which  the  Teacher  led  came  into  existence  at  the  precise 
time  when  they  assume  it  did,  and  how  its  teaching  and  practice  can  be  related 
to  the  particular  situation  of  that  era.  In  the  light  of  confirmatory  evidence 
gleaned  from  recent  studies,  it  seems  that  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  belonged 
to  the  second  century  B.C.,  to  the  critical  period  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes. — J.  E.  B. 

661.  K.  Schubert,  “Die  Messiaslehre  in  den  Texten  von  Chirbet  Qumran,” 
BibZeit*  1  (2,  ’57)  177-197. 

In  the  Manual  of  Discipline  9:11  are  found  the  following  words,  whose 
meaning  until  recently  was  not  clear:  “Until  the  coming  of  the  Prophet  and 
the  Messiahs  of  Aaron  and  Israel.”  Some  documents  found  in  Caves  1  and  4 
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help  to  throw  light  upon  their  signification.  These  texts  prove  the  general  ex¬ 
pectation  in  the  Qumran  community  of  three  persons  in  eschatological  times: 
a  prophet,  a  priestly  Messiah,  and  a  secular  Messiah.  In  the  Jewish  literature 
of  the  last  two  centuries  before  Christ  an  eschatological  prophet  is  often  men¬ 
tioned.  Reference  is  made  to  Deut  18:18  and  Mai  3:24f.  His  specific  task  is 
that  of  preparing  men  for  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  age  and  of  moving 
sinners  to  penance.  The  Qumran  texts  (lQpH  7:4,  CDC  6:7-11)  identify 
him  with  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness.  The  Balaam  text  in  Num  24:17b 
gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  the  double  Messiah.  The  priestly  Messiah  had 
preeminence  over  the  secular  one  in  religious  ceremonies  (CDC  7:18-20;  4  Q 
Flor;  lQSa  2:11-22;  IQS  6:4-6).  For  the  secular  Messiah  several  expressions 
are  employed  in  the  Qumran  documents:  shabat,  nasi samah  (lQSb  5:24,27; 
CDC  7:20;  4Q  Flor).  He  is  of  Davidic  descent  and  exerts  royal  domination. 
He  has  preeminence  over  the  priestly  Messiah  in  military  matters  (1QM  5:1; 
3:13;  lQSa  2:11-21).  The  Qumran  doctrine  of  a  double  Messiah  would  ex¬ 
plain  some  difficult  texts  in  the  NT,  such  as  Mt  3:14;  Acts  3:22;  Apoc  22:16. 
— F.  M.  B. 

662.  L.  E.  Toombs,  “Barcosiba  and  Qumran,”  NTStud  4(1,  ’57)  65-71. 

4 

The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  may  represent  not  the  specific  and  distinctive  teachings 
of  a  small  sect,  but  ideas,  especially  eschatological  ones,  popular  and  current  in 
the  second  century.  Similarities  between  Qumran  literature  and  accounts  of 
Simon  Barcosiba  support  this  position.  Points  of  contact  are  found  .in:  the 
twofold  leadership,  the  title  Prince,  the  prophecy  of  the  Star,  the  presence  of 
Barcosiba’s  patriots  at  the  Qumran  site,  and  the  prophet  and  two  Messiahs. 
— L.  J. 

663.  E.  Vogt,  “Einige  Werke  fiber  die  Qumrantexte,”  Biblica*  38  (4,  ’57) 
461-469. 

A  bulletin  of  ten  recent  books  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

664.  S.  Zeitlin,  “The  Idolatry  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,”  JewQuartRev  48 
(3,  ’58)  243-278. 

A  discussion  of  recent  literature  on  the  Scrolls  wherein  Z  reiterates  his  dis¬ 
belief  in  the  antiquity  of  the  Dead  Sea  documents. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

(The  asterisk  is  not  employed  in  this  section.) 

The  present  issue  of  BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS  has  been  prepared  by  J.  B. 
Coll  (Ed.),  J.  F.  Bresnahan,  A.  A.  Cardoni,  J.  L.  Connor,  W.  T.  Egan,  H.  A. 
Levy,  W.  H.  Nichols,  R.  L.  Richard,  J.  N.  Tylenda. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS 

BOOK: 

665r.  M.  E.  Boismard,  Le  Prologue  de  saint  Jean,  Lectio  Divina  11  (Paris: 
Editions  du  Cerf,  1953,  450  fr.),  185  pp. 

St.  John's  Prologue,  trans.  Carisbrooke  Dominicans  (London:  Blackfriars; 
Westminster,  Md.:  Newman,  1957,  12  s.  or  $3.75),  viii  and  152  pp. 

This  exegetical  and  theological  commentary  on  the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  an  example  of  haute  vulgarisation.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  a 
verse-by-verse  exegesis  of  Jn  1:1-18,  ending  with  a  concise  summary.  The 
second  half  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  structure  of  the  entire  Prologue,  then 
in  eight  chapters  discusses  its  key  ideas  (e.g.,  Word  of  God,  Life  and  Light, 
Children  of  God.,  etc.).  A  short  bibliography  is  appended  to  the  book.  Omitted 
in  the  English  edition  are  a  four-page  table  of  biblical  citations,  part  of  the  table 
of  contents,  and  occasional  footnote  references.  Two  special  features  of  the 
book  are:  (1)  some  new  readings  which  are  favored  on  the  principle  that  early 
patristic  quotations  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  textus  receptus  of  present-day 
manuals;  and  (2)  the  claim  that  the  background  of  the  Prologue  is  not  Hellenis¬ 
tic  but  Jewish  and  inspired  chiefly  by  the  OT. 

I  OPINION: 

666r.  All  reviewers  praise  the  clarity,  up-to-date  erudition,  and  general  appeal 
of  this  book.  In  fact  R.  Russell,  DoumRev  75  (241,  ’57)  283-284,  suggests  that 
certain  Scripture  scholars  by  reading  this  book  could  profitably  learn  how  to 
present  their  material.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Zerwick  in  JrerbDom  31  (’53) 
373-375  fears  that  the  ordinary  reader  may  be  too  easily  convinced  that  B’s 
“new”  readings  are  to  be  accepted,  simply  because  they  are  ancient.  J.  J. 
Collins  in  TheolStud  15  (’54)  127-129  calls  attention  to  three  of  B’s  readings 
which  differ  from  Nestle,  Merk,  etc.  He  also  suggests  a  possible  alternative  to 
B’s  structural  scheme  of  the  Prologue,  which  would  affect  some  of  B’s  inter¬ 
pretations.  After  praising  B  highly,  P.  Benoit  in  RevBib  60  (  53 )  606-608 
believes  that  B  overdoes  the  seven-week  theory  of  the  Gospel,  exaggerates  the 
similarity  between  John’s  and  Paul  s  notions  of  the  \\  ord  oi  God,  and  slights 
I  the  Iranian  influence  on  the  light-darkness  dualism.  J.  Giblet  in  i  ollMech  39 
(’54)  234-235  finds  that  even  those  points  of  view  concerning  which  B’s 
1  interpretations  do  not  carry  conviction  (he  lists  several  oi  them )  help  one  to 
j  grasp  John’s  riches.  B.  Botte  in  BibVieChret  4  (’53)  116-118  writes  in  the 
I  same  vein.  R.  Mercurio,  CathBibQuart  20  (1,  58)  124,  wishes  that  B  had 
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used  the  Qumran  literature  to  support  his  arguments  for  the  OT  influence  on 
John.  J.  Bourke  in  LifeSpir  12  (138,  ’57)  285-286  regrets  that  in  the  English 
edition  the  Knox  and  Douay  versions  were  used  for  scriptural  quotations.  Cf. 
also  A.  Gelin  in  AmiCler  63  (’53)  580,  A.  Retif  in  Etudes  86  (’53)  119-120, 
D.  McDarby  in  Worship  31  (8,  ’57)  478-481,  and  the  TimesLitSupp  (Apr.  19, 
’57)  247. 

BOOK: 

667 r.  M.  E.  Boismard,  Du  Bapteme  a  Cana  ( Jean  1.19-2.11),  Lectio  Divina 
18  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1956,  450  fr.),  172  pp. 

In  this  volume  B  continues  his  Johannine  work  with  a  study  of  the  events 
of  the  first  “seven”  days  in  our  Lord’s  public  life  (1:19-2:11).  Exegesis  and 
theological  commentary  are  here  united  in  a  single  sequence.  In  an  introduction 
B  argues  for  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Gospel:  John’s  Aramaic  original 
was  later  revised  and  translated  into  Greek.  A  preliminary  chapter  analyzing 
the  literary  structure  of  this  section  of  the  Gospel  is  followed  by  seven  more 
chapters ;  the  conclusion  discusses  further  the  “seven”  events  of  the  “seven”  days. 

OPINION: 

668r.  The  reviewers  generally  agree  that  B  here  maintains  the  high  standards 
of  scholarship  and  depth  which  he  set  in  his  first  volume.  Several  of  them, 
however,  feel  that  B  leans  too  heavily  on  merely  probable  positions.  For 
example,  M.  Gruenthaner  in  CathBibQuart  19  (2,  ’57)  288-289  points  out 
that  B’s  theory  of  Johannine  authorship  influences  his  exegesis.  M.  Z-erwick 
in  Biblica  38  (3,  ’57)  338-342  devotes  three  pages  to  showing  that  B’s  argu¬ 
ments  are  not  strong  enough  to  support  the  conviction,  with  which  he  proposes 
the  symbolism  of  “seven”  and  the  extent  of  OT  sources  in  Jn.  M.  Bourke 
in  TheolStud  19  (1,  ’58)  97-99  and  F.  Roustang  in  Etudes  90  (292,  ’57)  126 
mention  that  B  pushes  the  seven-day  theory  a  little  too  hard.  Bourke  evaluates 
the  work  as  a  whole  thus:  “The  strength  of  the  book  lies  not  in  any  great 
originality  but  in  the  nuances  given  to  views  already  known,  in  the  skilful 
handling  of  the  sources  and  of  the  recent  literature,  and  in  the  presentation, 
which  combines  scholarship  with  an  unction  indispensable  for  lectio  divina.” 
In  a  generally  favorable  review,  S.  de  Ausejo,  EstBib  16  (3-4,  ’57)  434-436, 
also  questions  B’s  emphasis  on  symbolism.  Laudatory  reviews  are  also  given  by 
P.  Benoit  in  RevBib  65  (1,  ’58)  144-146,  A.  Vincent  in  RevSciencRel  31 
(2,  ’57)  181-183,  M.  R.  Weijers  in  RevThom  57  (1,  ’57)  189-190,  L.  M. 
Dewailly  in  VieSpir  98  (437,  ’58)  332,  and  A.  Viard  in  RevSciencPhUTheol 
41  (’57)  260. 

BOOK: 

669r.  E.  Haenchen,  Die  Apostelgeschichte.  Kritische-exegetischer  Kom- 
mentar  fiber  das  Neue  Testament,  begrfindet  von  H.  Meyer,  3.  Abteilung,  10. 
Auflage  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1956,  DM  29,  60),  xii  and 
665  pp. 
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69,  five  byhHl  H.  Wendf  between '  1880  Wm  C<j'1.tl0ns  by. Meyer  between  1835- 
new  comments rv  \  ,  a u  1880',1913>-  th,s  work  >s  not  a  revision  but  a 

the  uZTuelbon^f  ,S  ant'aI  introduction  0<*  PP-)  treats  at  length 

of  the  author  Ws  so  r!  ”’  ‘eX‘Ual  hiSt°ry’  chronoIoS-'-'  language  and  stvle 

A  ection  on h  o^V  T*  ^  «"d  religious  interests, 

section  on  historical-critical  research  traces  the  stages  of  tender  criticism 

source  criticism  and  form-criticism  (relying  largely  on  German  works  aTd 
indicates  further  directions  to  be  followed.  In  the  commentary,  the  Text  of  Acts 
.  lvided  into  sixty-eight  pericopes,  and  the  commentary  is  given  verse  In¬ 
verse.  Marginal  problems— textual,  philological,  grammatical,  etc.— and  bibli- 
ography  are  treated  in  footnotes.  Finally,  each  section  is  discussed  as  a  who.  . 

In  these  discussions  ,s  found  H’s  special  contribution  to  the  study  of  Acts 
I  here  is  no  index.  J  • 

OPINION: 

670r.  According  to  O.  Kuss  in  TheolGlaub  46  (6,  ’56)  459-460,  H’s  book 
reflects  the  tendency,  noticeable  since  1913,  to  replace  a  rather  one-sided  histori- 
cal  approach  to  Acts  by  a  more  predominantly  theological  treatment.  H's  grasp 
of  the  theological  implications  of  the  book  will  go  far  toward  forestalling  what 
is  often  altogether  too  hasty  polemic.  Thus  Catholic  research,  Kuss  feels,  is 
aced  with  a  difficult  theological  task  in  that  the  work  of  exegesis  of  Acts  must 
be  undertaken  anew  with  a  re-evaluation  of  the  new  non-Catholic  positions 
k.  Schelkle  in  TheolQuart  136  (3,  ’56)  351-352  notes  that  H  deserves  grati¬ 
tude  not  only  for  producing  a  much-needed  commentary  on  Acts,  but  even  more 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  done  so.  Schelkle  is  particularly  gratified  to 
note  H  s  concern  to  discover  the  theological  intention  of  the  author  in  each 
pericope.  In  CathBibQmrt  19  (2,  ’57)  289-290,  E.  O’Doherty  is  pleased  to 
find  that  H  deals  in  detail  with  the  patristic  evidence  for  Lukan  authorship, 
although  he  seems  too  ready  to  assume  that  the  evidence  is  based  on  deductions 
from  the  Lukan  and  Pauline  writings  rather  than  on  independent  historical 
traditions.  As  for  the  exegesis,  O’Doherty  writes  that  the  reader  will  inevitably 
differ  from  H  on  certain  points,  “e.g.  that  Acts  does  not  regard  Paul  as  an 
apostle  of  equal  rank  with  the  Twelve;  but  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
commentary  as  a  whole.  It  is  more  worthy  of  note  that  in  several  cases  the 
exegesis  must  now  be  supplemented  by  recent  studies  which  apparently  were  not 
available  to  the  author.”  In  general  the  very  size  of  the  book  and  its  ample 
bibliography  make  it  an  encyclopedic  reference  work  which  the  interested  stu¬ 
dent  will  find  "a  valuable  source  of  much  of  the  information  necessary  for  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Acts.”  H.  J.  Cadbury  concludes  his 
description  of  the  book  in  JournBibLit  76  (1,  ’57)  65-66  with  the  following 
evaluation:  “The  book  is  a  mine  of  information  and  of  opinion  collected  from 
previous  works.  Its  originality  lies  in  its  thoughtful  and  consistent  effort  to 
analyze  the  composition  of  the  several  sections  and  to  deal  with  the  author’s 
motives  and  methods.  If  it  does  not  add  hitherto  uncollected  lexical,  historical, 
and  archeological  illustration,  one  need  not  complain.  It  has  done  enough  to  put 
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in  the  author’s  debt  for  a  generation  to  come  the  students  of  Acts  in  all 
countries.” 

BOOK: 

671r.  R.  H.  Lightfoot,  St.  John’s  Gospel:  a  Commentary,  ed.  C.  F.  Evans 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1956,  30  s.),  xiv  and  368  pp. 

Though  the  commentary  proper  was  completed  by  L  before  his  death,  the 
seventy-six-page  introduction  was  compiled  by  the  editor  from  L’s  notes  with 
a  minimum  of  addition.  In  the  commentary  fairly  long  sections  of  the  Revised 
Version  are  reproduced  in  full  and  followed  by  exposition  and  notes.  An 
appendix  treats  the  pericopes  narrating  the  manifestation  of  the  Lord  at  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  A  further  appended  note 
deals  with  “The  Lord  the  true  passover  feast.”  The  volume  was  originally 
intended  to  be  part  of  the  Clarendon  Bible  and  is  therefore  not  written  primarily 
for  NT  scholars. 

OPINION: 

672r.  More  than  one  reviewer  says,  and  all  imply,  that  L’s  last  book  is  probably 
his  best.  The  editorial  genius  of  C.  F.  Evans  in  his  careful  construction  of 
the  introduction  is  especially  noted.  Though  in  agreement  with  the  principles 
governing  the  division  of  the  Gospel  text  for  comment,  M.  E.  Boismard  in  Rev 
Bib  64  (3,  ’57)  436-437  criticizes  the  inclusion  of  certain  texts  under  one 
rather  than  another  heading.  He  commends  L’s  insistence  that  the  last  Gospel 
must  be  understood  in  a  Jewish  background,  but  regrets  that  not  a  single 
allusion  is  made  to  the  texts  of  Qumran,  though  they  were  certainly  available 
in  1953.  Recognizing  the  limitations  of  a  work  directed  to  a  general  audience, 
Boismard  praises  the  author’s  clarity  and  originality.  The  reviewer  for  Exp 
Times  67  (12,  ’56)  353-354  says,  “We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
it  is  the  best  commentary  now  available  on  the  English  text.”  L’s  explanation 
of  the  relation  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics,  the  purpose  of  ch. 
21,  and  the  characteristic  design  (the  “work”  accompanied  by  a  “word”) 
throughout  the  Gospel,  are  cited  to  exemplify  the  merits  of  the  book. 

673r.  According  to  F.  N.  Davey  in  JournTheolStnd  8  (2,  ’57)  308-310,  L’s 
is  a  balanced  exposition  manifesting  both  bold  imagination  and  severe  restraint. 
The  two  cardinal  principles  noted  by  Davey  in  L’s  exposition  are:  that  the  key 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  to  be  found  within  the  Gospel  itself,  and  that  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  must  at  no  point  be  overlooked.  E.  L.  Titus  in  JournBibLit 
76  (4,  ’57)  327-328  cites  several  instances  of  L’s  “discrimination  and  insight”: 
the  conservative  position  on  authorship,  the  concept  of  history  in  St.  John,  and 
the  doctrinal  purpose  of  the  Prologue.  J.  N.  Sanders  in  NTStud  3  (4,  ’57) 
357-358  feels  that  we  have  here  “a  profound  and  illuminating  exposition  of  the 
Gospel  by  a  man  well  qualified  for  his  task,”  but  adds  the  reservation,  “it 
cannot  be  called  a  decisive  advance.”  The  “profoundly  reverent”  tone  of  the 
book  pleased  the  reviewer  in  Month  18  (3,  ’57)  186.  Classed  as  valuable  in- 
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sights  are:  the  exposition  of  the  Lord’s  self-dedication  to  death,  the  detailed 
comparison  of  John  with  the  Synoptics,  and  our  Lady’s  representative  func¬ 
tion  as  the  Second  Eve.  The  suggestion,  however,  that  the  Lord’s  “own  home” 
(Jn  4:43-45;  Mk  6:1-6)  is  neither  Galilee  nor  Judea,  but  His  heavenly  home, 
is  dubbed  by  the  reviewer  as  “not  a  happy  one.”  A  brief  notice  by  D.  H.  M. 
appears  in  Irenikon  30  (4,  ’57)  468. 

BOOK: 

674 r.  B.  Rigaux,  Saint  Paul:  flpitres  aux  Thessaloniciens,  £tudes  Bibliques 
(Paris-Gembloux :  Gabalda,  Duculot,  1956,  4,  320  fr.),  xxxii  and  754  pp. 

R  devotes  nine  introductory  chapters  to  the  following  questions:  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  1  hessalonian  Church,  the  content  of  the  Epistles,  the  circumstances 
of  composition,  their  literary  characteristics,  authenticity,  Paul’s  apostolate  and 
message,  the  parousia,  the  genuinity  of  the  text,  the  exegetical  history  of  the 
Epistles.  The  Greek  text  and  translation  follow,  along  with  commentary  which 
indicates  in  detail  R’s  position  on  disputed  questions. 

OPINION: 

675r.  All  reviewers  attest  to  R’s  rich  and  scholarly  contribution  to  Pauline 
exegesis.  C.  P.  Ceroke  in  CathBibQuart  19  (2,  ’57)  285-287  characterizes  the 
study  as  one  of  careful  judgment  and  fairness  to  the  opinions  of  scholars  of  all 
viewpoints.  J.  J.  Collins  in  TheolStud  18  (4,  ’57)  608-609  singles  out  for 
praise  the  treatment  of  textual  criticism,  philology,  history  of  religions,  and 
biblical  theology.  P.  Benoit  in  RevBib  64  (3,  ’57)  407-412  acknowledges  the 
mine  of  material  in  both  the  introduction  and  the  commentary,  the  rich  bibli¬ 
ography,  and  the  exact  rather  than  elegant  translation.  Nevertheless,  Benoit 
points  out,  the  wealth  of  erudition  can  often  distract  from  the  problem  under 
consideration.  In  RechScicncRel  46  (1,  ’58)  135-138,  D.  Mollat  welcomes  the 
work  with  but  few  reserves;  under  the  mass  of  up-to-date  erudition,  he  notes, 
the  work  of  Paul  is  not  smothered.  Mollat  thinks,  however,  that  the  method  of 
avoiding  excursuses  by  assembling  all  the  material  in  one  vast  introduction 
may  present  certain  inconveniences.  The  information,  according  to  C.  van 
Puyvelde  in  RechT JicolAncM cd  24  (1-2,  ’57)  171-172,  is  the  most  useful  ever 
gathered  on  the  two  Epistles  and  is  always  explained  in  the  light  of  literary 
and  historical  context.  Cf.  also  the  laudatory  review  of  J.  Delorme  in  AmiCler 
67  (43,  ’57)  632-634. 

BOOK: 

676r.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  Panins ,  Lclirer  der  V liter.  Die  altkirchliche  Auslegung 
von  Rotner  1-11.  (Dusseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1956,  DM  28,  50),  458  pp. 

The  self-evident  title  of  this  Habilitationschrift,  submitted  to  the  theological 
faculty  of  Wurzburg  in  1949,  includes  the  patristic  comment  until  the  time  of 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine.  Instead  of  quoting  extensively,  S  confines  himself 
to  summaries  of  the  fathers  on  Rom  1-11.  These  writers  have  given  a  fair 
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account  of  Paul’s  teaching  even  though  some  manifested  taints  of  Semi-Pelagian- 
ism  in  their  polemic  endeavors  to  defend  the  Church  with  Pauline  theology.  S 
discerns  the  trends  and  dependencies  among  the  patristic  doctrinal  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Paul.  As  combatants  against  heresy  they  occasionally  forced  a  meaning 
which  was  not  at  all  the  thought  of  Paul.  For  example,  a  few  of  the  fathers 
took  a  somewhat  different  position  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  good  works 
than  did  Paul.  Again,  while  Paul’s  text  and  thought  placed  the  emphasis  upon 
the  divine  nature  of  the  redemptive  act,  some  fathers  allowed  the  viewpoint, 
supposedly  Pauline,  of  the  debt  of  humanity  to  the  Redemption  to  assume  a 
disproportionate,  key  significance.  There  was  no  over-all  misrepresentation  of 
Paul’s  thought,  however;  rather  patristic  writers  manifest  their  profound  pene¬ 
tration  into  the  wealth  of  doctrine  contained  in  Rom.  S  departs  from  his  theme 
to  discuss  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Reformers  avoided  patristic  comment 
and  thus  did  not  faithfully  render  the  Pauline  message. 


OPINION: 

677 r.  Among  generally  favorable  reviews  J.  Sanders  in  J  ournTheolStud  8 
(2,  ’57)  315-316  considers  this  “objective  and  fair  account”  important  for  “its 
bearing  on  the  oecumenical  problems  of  our  day.”  F,  Refoule  in  VieSpir  97 
(432,  ’57)  316-317  approves  of  S’s  effort  to  show  objectivity  in  patristic 
comment,  subjectivity  in  the  camp  of  the  Reformers.  In  RevBib  64  (3,  ’57)  451- 
452  P.  Benoit  feels  that  S  has  solved  some  important  problems.  Here  is  an 
accurate  recapitulation  on  the  major  themes  of  Rom  and  a  diligent  examination 
of  the  fathers  on  the  same.  These  themes,  according  to  P.  Gaechter  in  Zeit 
KathTheol  79  (2,  ’57)  235-236,  are  given  a  concise  systematic  presentation 
manifesting  the  wealth  of  thought  in  patristic  comment.  The  book  is  more 
valuable  in  reflecting  the  history  of  dogma  than  in  any  scientific  exegesis  of 
the  true  meaning  of  Rom.  R.  Schnackenburg  in  BibZeit  1  (2,  ’57)  310-313 
praises  S’s  fine  understanding  of  the  fathers  in  his  evaluation  of  their  theological 
production  and  influence,  but  indicates  that  while  the  author’s  historical  in¬ 
vestigation  has  given  some  new  insights  into  patristic  literature,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  he  did  not  trace  more  widely  the  hermeneutical  questions  involved.  O.  Kuss 
provides  a  brief  notice  in  TheolGlaub  47  (5,  ’57)  383. 
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BOOK: 


678r.  The  Background  of  the  New  Testament  and  Its  Eschatology ,  ed.  W.  D. 
Davies  and  D.  Daube,  in  honor  of  Charles  Harold  Dodd  (Cambridge:  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1956,  $13.50),  xx  and  555  pp. 

This  testimonial  work,  which  encompasses  studies  in  the  major  areas  of 
Dodd’s  researches,  is  divided  into  two  parts:  background  of  the  NT,  and  its 
eschatology.  A  brief  word  will  be  said  here  about  the  contents  of  the  twenty-six 
essays. 

E.  Blackman  maintains  that  besides  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  there  is 
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also  a  spiritual  one,  and  that  the  fact  that  Christ  Himself  is  the  spiritual  sensfe 
provides  us  with  both  a  canon  of  interpretation  and  a  principle  of  unity.  K.  W. 
Clark,  discussing  textual  criticism,  decries  the  perpetuated  defects  which  spring 
from  exclusive  dependence  on  the  “Neutral”  text  of  Westcott-Hort.  “Textual 
criticism  must  mark  time”  until  a  new  integrating  pattern  is  “revealed  for 
textual  study/'  In  surveying  the  alleged  evidence  of  Gnostic  elements  in  the 
NT,  R.  P.  Casey  argues  that  neither  as  a  whole  nor  in  any  part  can  the  NT 
be  explained  “in  terms  of  a  hypothetical  Gnosticism.”  H.  Riesenfeld  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  Messianism  of  the  NT  is  certainly  not  that  of  the  Hellenistic 
cults ,  rather  it  is  rooted  in  unadulterated  notions  of  OF  Messianism.  But 
the  01  iginal  conception  of  the  Son  of  Han  conies  from  the  creative  mind  and 
saying  of  Jesus  Ilimselt.  P.  C.  Grant,  in  thoroughly  rejecting  a  Marxian  “social 
revolution”  as  the  origin  of  Christianity,  explains  that  the  Gospel  was  spread 
as  a  true  religion  with  a  cult,  a  body  of  doctrine,  a  faith.  H.  J.  Schoeps  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  Ebionites  and  their  beliefs  constituted  a  valid  form  of  primitive 
Christianity.  Archbishop  Carrington’s  thesis  on  Mark  is  questioned  by  W.  D. 
Davies  by  explaining  that  the  early  Church  was  not  simply  a  Christian  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  synagogue.  W.  F.  Albright  concludes  that  the  elements  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  “certainly  or  presumably  date  back  to  oral  tradition  in  Palestine, 
before  A.D.  70,”  containing  the  memories  of  the  apostle  John.  The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  offer  insight  into  John,  affirming  that  Gnostic  influence  has  not  affected 
this  Gospel.  M.  Black  establishes  that  Hippolytus’  description  of  the  Essenes  is 
as  faithful  as  that  of  Josephus.  P.  Katz  describes  the  considerable  progress  made 
in  Septuagintal  studies  since  1883. 

679r.  The  second  part  of  the  book  begins  with  T.  W.  Hanson’s  suggestion  that 
form-criticism  was  latent  in  the  thoroughgoing  scepticism  of  Wrede  and  that 
Realized  Eschatology  is  the  logical  sequel  to  Weiss  and  Schweitzer.  G.  Born- 
kamm  shows  that  eschatology  and  ecclesiology  in  Matthew  are  closely  inter¬ 
woven.  A.  Feuillet  advances  arguments  to  show  that  parousia  in  Matthew 
means  the  end  of  Judaism  and  the  renaissance  of  Christianity — the  beginning 
of  the  Messianic  period — rather  than  the  Pauline  second  coming.  E.  Stauffer 
feels  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  opposing  the  Jewish  concept  of  Messias 
absconditus,  as  John  the  reformer  focuses  on  the  Jesus  who  is  apprehensible 
only  by  faith.  H.  J.  Cadbury  emphasizes  the  variety  of  eschatological  beliefs  in 
early  Christianity.  In  discussing  Pauline  eschatology,  M.  Goguel  contrasts 
present  (personal)  union  begun  in  baptism  with  the  belief  in  a  future  corporate 
union.  H.  Clavier  examines  the  difficulties  of  soma  pneumatikon  which  for  him 
means  the  organ  of  the  spirit  under  the  domination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  C.  K. 
Barrett  states  that  the  dominating  idea  in  Hebrews  is  consistently  eschatologi¬ 
cal.  For  E.  G.  Selwyn  1  Peter  presents  the  mysterium  Christi — the  ultimate 
life  for  man — as  fulfilled  eschatology  whose  imagery  can  be  understood  only  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  of  the  Christian  Heilsgeschichte.  In  criticizing  Dodd’s 
theory  that  the  Church  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  historical  process  of  revelation 
(from  The  Bible  Today),  R.  Bultmann  feels  that  Dodd  has  failed  to  represent 
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the  personal  encounter  of  man  with  God.  O.  Cullmann  believes  that  eschatology 
in  the  NT  was  the  main  motive  force  of  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  Church. 
Yet  the  early  Church  was  ignorant  that  the  “last  times’’  have  begun  with 
Christ’s  death  and  Resurrection.  N.  A.  Dahl  sees  that  Paul’s  idea  of  the  Church 
as  a  new  creation  is  due  to  Realized  Eschatology,  participation  in  and  con¬ 
formity  with  Christ.  J.  Hering  confronts  Platonic  idealism  and  biblical 
eschatology.  C.  F.  D.  Moule  regards  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  as  anticipations  of  the  Last  Judgment.  E.  Schweizer  writes  that  the  Spirit 
in  the  NT  is  not  merely  an  ethical  principle  nor  yet  a  “divine  substance.”  The 
single  divine  action  affecting  the  world  is  Jesus  Christ.  A.  N.  Wilder  studies 
the  social  ethics  in  the  NT,  especially  in  Paul.  Dualistic  symbolism  must  be 
demythologized  in  order  to  see  the  awareness  of  the  Church  in  her  mission  to 
transform  pagan  culture. 

OPINION: 

680r.  In  all  reviews  well-deserved  accolades  are  awarded  to  the  contributing 
scholars  and  to  the  careful  editors  of  this  significant  study.  The  major  portion 
of  the  reviews  is  devoted  to  describing  the  material  of  each  essay,  or  at  least 
of  some  of  them.  It  is  only  rarely  that  any  reviewer  isolates  an  essay  or  its 
author  for  adverse  criticism. 

F.  Young  in  AnglTlieolRev  39  (4,  ’57)  366-369  notes  that  these  “significant 
new  contributions  ...  at  point  after  point  show  their  indebtedness  to  Dodd’s 
previous  work.”  Some  of  his  descriptive  adjectives:  “thorough  .  .  .  illuminat¬ 
ing  .  .  .  informative  .  .  .  brilliant.”  “The  broad  influence  of  the  work  of  Dodd 
on  contemporary  NT  studies  is  vividly,  though  indirectly,  attested.”  In  Scho- 
lastik  32  (4,  ’57)  580-583  F.  J.  Schierse  notes  that  Albright  can  expect 
contradiction  as  a  commentator  on  the  meaning  and  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Some  exception  is  taken  to  Feuillet’s  theory  on  parousia  in  Matthew;  Stauffer 
has  a  “daring  thesis”;  Schweizer  is  extraordinarily  rich  and  stimulating;  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  an  impressive  picture  of  the  active  exegetical  creation  in  NT 
studies,  and  of  the  energetic  methods  which  belong  to  the  vitality  of  eschatologi¬ 
cal  thought  in  the  present-day  world.  J.  L.  McKenzie  in  TheolStud  17  (3,  ’56) 
415-419  calls  the  papers  “contributions  of  distinguished  biblical  scholarship” 
by  some  of  the  best  known  authorities.  This  “splendid  testimonial”  is  a  “valu¬ 
able  handbook  of  contemporary  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  important  NT 
exegetical  and  theological  questions.”  Katz  in  “his  strictures  on  the  Cambridge 
school”  is  “perhaps  too  severe”;  Cadbury  should  not  deny  that  the  elements  of 
primitive  Christianity  are  capable  of  synthesis  into  a  higher  unity.  McKenzie 
agrees  with  Wilder  that  the  NT  has  some  social  implications;  social  change, 
however,  is  not  the  central  message.  The  NT  is  a  revolutionary  social  docu¬ 
ment,  but  not  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word.  Agreeing  with  McKenzie,  D. 
M.  Stanley  in  CathBibQuart  19  (1,  ’57)  151-154  questions  Schoeps’  theory 
on  the  Ebionites  in  the  early  Church.  Manson  with  “balanced  judgment  .  .  . 
shrewdly  criticizes  Form  Criticism  and  Realized  Eschatology”  in  recent  studies 
on  the  life  of  Christ. 
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681r.  The  reviewer  in  Exp'I  imes  67  (9,  56)  25 7  chooses  to  analyze  the  work 
of  Albright  and  Manson.  The  latter  “confidently  approaches  the  gospels  as 
historical  documents.”  In  Blackfriars  39  (445,  ’58)  80-85  J.  Bourke  states 
that  in  this  ‘‘superb  tribute”  to  Dr.  Dodd  one  sees  “how  profoundly  his  own 
master-concept  of  Realized  Eschatology  is  being  explored  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  his  contemporaries.”  The  reviewer  for  Month  18  (5,  ’57)  313- 
314  indicates  that  the  reader  feels  “he  is  listening  to  a  dialogue  between  the 
form  critics  of  the  Bultmann  school  and  the  more  orthodox  scholars.”  Although 
Bultmann's  essay  is  a  “courteous  broadside,”  the  book  is  indispensable,  showing 
that  “modern  biblical  scholarship  vindicates  the  traditional  .  .  .  position.”  In 
a  detailed  review  in  ScotJ ournTlieol  11  (1,  ’58)  76-83.  R.  S.  Barbour  notes 
that  “the  second  part  of  the  book  forms,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkably  complete 
guide  to  the  present-day  understanding  of  the  New  Testament.”  He  regrets 
the  gap  made  by  the  lack  of  any  extended  reference  to  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Johannine  Epistles,  but  admits:  “It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  a  single  volume 
to  cover  the  whole  of  this  great  area,  and  it  surely  remains  true  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  Festschriften  to  have  appeared  since  the  custom  began.’’ 
In  his  critical  summary  of  the  papers,  Barbour  singles  out  for  special  com¬ 
mendation  the  essays  of  Blackman,  Davies,  Black,  Dahl,  Moule,  Schweizer, 
Bornkamm,  and  Barrett. 

BOOK: 

682r.  H.  Fries,  Bultmann — Barth  und  die  katholische  7  heologie  (Stuttgart: 
Schwabenverlag,  1955,  DM  6),  172  pp. 

The  first  part  of  this  study  confronts  the  theologies  of  Barth  and  Bultmann, 
outlining  first  what  they  have  in  common:  their  opposition  to  liberal  theology, 
their  actualist  conception  of  revelation ;  secondly,  their  progressive  divergences 
as  Barth’s  ideas  evolved  into  corrections  of  earlier  affirmations  and  as  Bult¬ 
mann,  deepening  old  intuitions,  elaborated  his  demythologization  of  Sci  ipture. 
The  second  part  is  a  critique  of  Bultmann’s  thought  from  the  Catholic  view¬ 
point.  According  to  F,  Bultmann  made  an  anthropology  out  of  theology,  exalted 
the  individual  over  God’s  glory  and  kingdom,  and  eliminated  the  supei  natural. 

OPINION: 

683r.  Both  L.  Malevez  in  NouvRevTheol  79  (2,  57)  202-203  and  R.  Marle 
in  RechSciencRel  45  (2,  ’57)  266-269  find  this  book  a  clear,  sober  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  thought  of  Barth  and  Bultmann.  The  author  is  in  command  of  the 
complexities  of  the  problem,  and  he  presents  an  excellent  summary  of  the  simple, 
fundamental  principles  of  an  important  debate.  The  reviewer  in  CivCatt  108 
(1.  ’57)  529-530  adds  that  F  prefers  Barth’s  position,  though  regarding  it  as 
insufficient,  and  neglects  one  or  two  aspects  favorable  to  Bultmann.  Also  writing 
in  praise  of  the  book  are  H.  Lais  in  MiinchTheolZeit  8  (2,  57)  143,  A. 
Brunner  in  StimZeit  160  (8,  ’56)  156.  and  F.  Mussner  in  TrierTheolZeit  66 
(5.  ’57  )  315.  Cf.  also  the  discussion  of  Catholic  works  on  Bultmann  by  A. 
Vogtle  in  BibZeit  1(1,  ’57)  136-151. 
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BOOK: 


684r.  J.  Jeremias,  Jesu  Verheissung  fiir  die  Volker  (Stuttgart:  Kohlhammer, 
1953,  DM  7,  80),  69  pp. 

Jesus  et  les  paiens,  Cahiers  theologiques  39  (Neuchatel:  Delachaux  et  Niestle, 
1956,  4,  70  fr.  s.),  72  pp. 

Jesus’  Promise  to  the  Nations ,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology  No.  24  (London: 
SCM  Press,  1958,  7  s.  6  d.),  84  pp. 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  Christ’s  restriction  of  His  gospel 
to  the  Jews  and  His  promise  of  salvation  extended  to  the  whole  pagan  world. 
On  the  negative  side,  three  important  points  can  be  established:  (1)  Jesus 
passed  a  severe  judgment  on  Jewish  proselytism  on  the  single  occasion  He 
made  reference  to  it  (Mt  23:15),  and  at  a  time  when  the  latter  had  attained 
its  historical  apogee;  (2)  during  His  own  lifetime  Jesus  explicitly  (Mt  10:5  f., 
etc.)  forbade  His  disciples  to  evangelize  the  pagans;  and  (3)  He  confined  His 
own  mission  activity  exclusively  to  Israel.  In  the  three  miracle-cure  incidents, 
which  might  seem  to  be  exceptions,  initiative  was  taken  by  the  pagans  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith  that  gave  them  some  connection  with  the 
chosen  people.  Finally,  there  is  clearly  no  evidence  at  all,  textual  or  geographi¬ 
cal,  that  indicates  Jesus  had  made  some  change  in  this  policy  of  restriction 
toward  the  end  of  His  ministry. 

On  the  positive  side,  however,  three  opposing  points  can  also  be  established. 
(1)  Jesus  vigorously  rejected  that  nationalistic  vengeance  which  was  ‘part  of 
the  Jewish  Messianic  expectation.  Lk  4:16  f .,  where  Christ  cites  Isa  61:2, 
omitting,  however,  the  latter’s  reference  to  God’s  vengeance  upon  the  pagans, 
is  particularly  significant.  (2)  Also  Jesus  Himself  promised  the  pagans  par¬ 
ticipation  in  salvation  (Mt  23:31  f.,  etc.)  and  (3)  extended  to  them  both  His 
salvific  work  and  His  supreme  sovereignty. 

Solution  to  this  seeming  contradiction  is  to  be  sought  in  Mt  8:11,  and  in 
situating  Christ’s  message  to  the  pagans  in  the  eschatological  perspective  of 
the  OT  prophecies.  Mk  13:10  and  14:9  must  be  read  against  this  background, 
and  not  as  referring  to  human  preaching.  For  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  is 
part  of  the  ultimate  fulfillment,  and  the  first  stage  in  that  divine  activity  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  Calvary  and  constituting  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  epoch 
which  extends  from  Easter  to  the  parousia. 

OPINION: 

685r.  Many  of  the  reviewers  have  a  special  word  of  praise  for  the  clarity, 
disposition,  and  dialectical  probity  with  which  J  has  presented  this  problem 
and  his  own  solution.  Nearly  all  of  them  pay  explicit  tribute  to  the  author’s 
sense  of  scholarship.  The  vast  majority,  again,  frankly  state  that  this  little 
book  is  a  distinct  and  significant  contribution  to  the  fields  of  mission  theology 
and  biblical  study.  Finally,  despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  reviewers  express 
some  reserve  with  regard  to  specific  points  of  textual  interpretation,  and  that 
not  a  few  of  them  explicitly  question  J’s  interpretation  of  Mk  13:10  and  14:9, 
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which  plays  so  important  a  role  in  the  argument,  the  majority  of  the  same 
reviewers  are  still  agreed  that  the  author’s  general  thesis  can  be  accepted. 

A.  Gelin  in  AmtCler  67  (40,  ’57)  586-587  prefaces  a  detailed  and  systematic 
abstract  with  the  judgment  that  this  book  is  ‘‘an  excellent  contribution  to 
mission  theology.”  J.  Michl  in  MunchTheolZeit  8  (2,  ’57)  148,  while  noting 
the  greater  missiological  question  treated,  emphasizes  that  the  primary  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  work  lies  rather  in  the  valuable  contributions  it  offers  for  Gospel 
exegesis.  In  a  short  but  sympathetic  review,  J.  L.  M.  in  AnglTheolRev  40  (1, 
’58)  71  observes  that  J’s  “conclusion  demands  an  understanding  of  Missions  via 
an  apprehension  of  the  Church  as  an  eschatological  event  in  God’s  effecting  of 
His  salvific  purpose.”  F.  J.  Schierse  in  Scholastik  22  (4,  ’57)  618-619  is 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  this  same  eschatological  perspective  J  has 
rendered  the  human  element  (in  the  mission)  in  no  way  superfluous,  but  even 
radically  possible.  Schierse  had  referred  to  the  interpretation  of  Mk  13:10  and 
14:9  as  unusual.  He  concludes  that,  while  one  may  sometimes  feel  that  J 
“demands  too  much  of  the  text,”  one  can  still  agree  with  the  over-all  conception. 
P.  Benoit  in  RevBib  64  (3,  ’57)  445-446,  who  recounts  in  some  detail  the 
scholarly  credentials  of  J,  likewise  mentions  that  some  of  the  interpretations 
may  be  difficult  to  grant — e.g.,  Mk  13:10  and  14:9 — but  that  the  general  thesis 
“is  very  illuminating,  and  can  be  accorded  an  over-all  assent.”  Again,  K. 
Schelkle  in  TheolQuart  137  (1,  ’57)  89  finds  J’s  solution  in  an  eschatological 
interpretation  of  Christ’s  expectation  of  the  call  of  the  pagans  convincing  and 
realistic.  But  as  regards  Mk  13:10  and  14:9,  it  seems  more  probable  to  Schelkle 
that  the  passages  primarily  refer  to  the  preaching  of  the  mission.  “Would  it 
be  impossible  that  Jesus  is  speaking  prophetically  on  this  subject,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  He  does,  in  fact,  intend  to  prepare  salvation  for  the  nations?” 

686r.  M.  Sabbe  in  CollBrugGand  3  (2,  ’57)  269  asks  if  Mt  24:14;  Mk  13:10; 
14:9  actually  refer  to  the  proclamation  of  the  eternal  gospel  by  the  Angel  of 
God  ?  “Is  it  not  simpler  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  N  T  sense  of  the 
term  to  recognize  here  an  allusion  to  missionary  activity  among  the  pagans ' 
This  text  shows  us  that  the  first  Christian  generation  did  not  recognize  any 
strict  antithesis  between  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  the  preaching  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  former  being  made  in  the  general  eschatological  perspective.  1  he 
mission  in  Galilee  is  conceived  already  as  a  first  step  in  the  universal  mission. 
J.  Levie  in  NouvRevTheol  89  (5,  ’57)  529  notes  the  influence  of  Sundkler  in 
this  solution,  whereby  J  situates  Christ’s  words  announcing  the  call  oi  the 
pagans  in  the  context  of  Isa  2:2  and  other  prophetical  passages  ol  the  Of. 
Levie  will  grant  that  Christ  did  set  His  announcement  in  this  eschatological 
prevision  accepted  in  Israel,  but  Christ  both  foresaw  and  wished  that  \\  hen  the 
time  would  come,  these  prophetic  announcements,  faithfully  preserved,  would 
enlighten  His  apostles  as  to  their  duty  of  bringing  them  into  existence  through 
the  missionary  apostolate.  F.  Mussner,  in  TricrTheolZeit  66  (6,  57  )  380 
begins  his  review  with  an  impressive  commendation,  but  as  far  as  J’s  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  mission  paradox  is  concerned,  Mussner  feels  that  its  weakness  lies 
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precisely  in  the  interpretation  given  to  Mt  8:11  on  which  it  turns.  According 
to  Jesus’  words  in  this  logion,  the  pagans  come  to  the  eschatological  banquet, 
which  means,  not  to  God’s  holy  mountain  on  Sion- Jerusalem  (as  J  seems  to 
interpret  it),  but  to  the  transcendent  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven.  Moreover, 
Jesus  speaks  of  the  hour  which  has  already  come.  In  this  Messianic  salvation- 
hour,  the  nations  stream,  not  to  God’s  mountain  on  Sion-Jerusalem,  but  to  Jesus 
Himself  and  to  His  Church.  Writing  in  RevBen  67  (1-2,  ’57)  106,  C.  A.  states 
that  some  interpretations  might  perhaps  be  contested  in  matters  of  detail,  but 
he  praises  the  work  in  general  as  truly  remarkable  and  extremely  interesting.  A 
brief  summary  is  given  by  J.  Bruls  in  EglViv  9  (2,  ’57)  153,  and  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  reviewer  in  TheolStud  18  (4,  ’57)  643. 

BOOK: 

687r.  G.  V.  Jones,  Christology  and  Myth  in  the  Nezv  Testament.  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Character,  Extent  and  Interpretation  of  the  Mythological  Element  in 
the  Nezv  Testament  Christology  (London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.;  New 
York:  Harper,  1956,  21  s.  or  $4.50),  295  pp. 

J  begins  “to  enquire  how  far  NT  concepts  are  mythological  and  into  the 
value  and  meaning  of  mythological  thinking  in  so  far  as  this  applies  to  Chris¬ 
tology”  with  the  basic  premise  that  the  issues  raised  by  R.  Bultmann  are  of 
major  importance  for  modern  theology.  Although  he  does  not  accept  some  of 
B’s  ideas  (especially  B’s  emphasis  on  existentialist  interpretation  of  The  NT 
as  part  of  the  process  of  demythologizing),  J  does  use  B’s  analysis  of  “myth”  as 
his  starting-point.  By  emphasizing  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics  as  a  corrective 
to  the  “mythical”  Christology  of  the  Epistles,  J  modifies  B’s  dichotomy  between 
the  historisch  and  the  gescliichtlich  (Part  One).  Consideration  of  the  sources 
of  the  mythological  form  and  of  the  method  of  interpreting  the  Christological 
terminology  of  the  Epistles  (Part  Two)  leads  J  to  his  main  investigation,  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  (Part  Three).  His  conclusions  about  “Myth  as  Logos” 
(Part  Four)  are  as  follows:  “  ‘Myth’  is  both  symbol  and  a  norm  providing  faith 
with  a  permanent  point  of  reference  without  which  Christianity  would  dissolve 
into  metaphysics  or  ethics.  It  is  therefore  a  valid  expression  of  Christian  truth 
and  an  indispensable  form  of  symbolic  language”  (p.  233).  Thus  “myth”  relates 
“what  happens  in  time  to  the  eternal  purposes  of  God”  (p.  234).  “A  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  jettisons  the  so-called  mythological  element  in  the  NT  Christology 
instead  of  retaining  it  in  the  knozvledge  that  it  is  mythological  not  only 
impoverishes  itself  but  weakens  its  own  historical-biblical  roots”  (p.  281).  That 
a  terminology  is  “valid”  does  not  exclude  its  reinterpretation ;  rather,  it  remains 
“the  permanent  anchor  of  faith  and  the  fixed  point  to  which  any  age  may  turn 
for  an  objective  statement  of  that  which,  though  it  may  be  differently  under¬ 
stood  by  people  of  different  historical  periods,  remains  substantially  unchanged. 
The  unchanging  substance  is  the  NT  affirmation  that  Jesus  is  Lord”  (p.  281). 
OPINION: 

688r.  C.  W.  F.  Smith  in  AnglTheolRev  39  (4,  ’57)  369-372  thinks  that  J’s 
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examination  of  B  s  position  and  terminology  is  overdue  as  a  ‘‘sensible  question¬ 
ing  of  B’s  basis  on  several  points  .  .  .  and  a  re-evaluation  of  his  method  of 
Gospel  criticism.”  O.  A.  Piper  in  ChristCent  74  (Nov.  6,  ’57)  1322  sees  this 
effort  as  the  employment  of  ‘‘heavy  artillery  [that]  will  drive  the  adversary 
[B]  from  his  advanced  positions,  even  if  it  does  not  prove  powerful  enough  to 
rout  him  completely.”  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson  in  JournTheolStud  8  (2,  ’57)  310- 
313  approves  of  J’s  observation  that  B,  in  spite  of  his  repudiation  of  the 
“Liberal”  theology  of  the  past  generation,  really  has  points  of  contact  with  it. 
Rawlinson  notes  that  J  himself  is  much  more  a  member  of  this  Liberal  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  reviewer  in  TimesLitSupp  (Oct.  5,  ’56)  589  agrees  with  this  estimate 
and  characterizes  as  a  “snare”  J’s  efforts  to  find  a  nucleus  which  can  be  de¬ 
tached  from  the  Gospel  setting  and  transposed  without  loss  into  the  thought 
patterns  of  today. 

In  dealing  with  what  he  characterizes  as  the  “substantial  and  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  book,”  the  third,  Smith  praises  J  for  frankly  facing  the  real 
problems  of  cosmic  salvation  and  victory  over  evil,  and  says:  “The  essential 
kerygmatic  fact  is  the  encounter  between  a  man-ward  movement  from  God  and 
a  God-ward  movement  from  man  found  in  Jesus  as  Lord  in  which  the  initiative 
on  God’s  side  is  met  by  man’s  acceptance.”  He  adds  that  this  is  “much  more 
vividly  presented  in  the  metaphorically  taken  terminology  of  the  NT  than  in  the 
abstractions  into  which  attempts  to  restate  it  in  modern  form  lead  with  monoto¬ 
nous  regularity.”  Rawlinson,  however,  feels  that  J  is  not  fair  to  St.  Paul’s 
or  St.  John’s  Christology  where  “he  represents  the  NT  as  teaching  that  ‘it  is 
Jesus  the  Incarnate  Son  who  is  author  not  only  of  redemption  but  of  creation.’  ’’ 
He  feels,  too,  that  J,  though  not  unaware  of  pertinent  criticisms,  has  conceded 
far  too  much  to  Bousset  and  Reitzenstein. 

With  regard  to  J’s  conclusions,  Smith  agrees  that  a  distinctly  religious  ex¬ 
perience  must  be  transmitted  by  mythological  thinking,  especially  to  the  general 
public,  and  Piper  adds  that  the  non-human  element  in  the  N  1  message,  while 
embodied  necessarily  in  mythological  language,  must  be  founded  on  reality 
if  it  is  to  meet  man’s  deepest  needs.  Smith  praises  J  for  stating  our  task 
“either  the  discovery  of  potent  and  (existentially)  effective  metaphorical  terms 
or  the  rehabilitation  of  the  NT  analogues.”  The  Times  reviewer  suggests  that 
in  ignoring  the  analogical  character  of  theological  language  and  in  failing  to 
perceive  the  “epistemological  function”  performed  in  biblical  revelation  by 
images,  J  has  dismissed  as  myth  whatever  cannot  be  understood  univocally. 

689r.  W.  Manson  in  ScotJ ournThcol  11  (1,  58)  94-96  concurs  with  more 
than  one  of  the  critical  estimates  of  other  reviewers.  He  regards  the  book  ar> 
offering  a  valuable  and  comprehensive  survey  of  an  obscure  and  interesting 
problem”;  more  specifically  he  recommends  Part  One  as  a  u>eiul  introduction 
to  Bultmann’s  whole  way  of  thinking.’ 

Rawlinson  points  out  that  since  he  has  set  himself  to  grapple  with  a  most 
difficult  subject,  J  is  difficult  to  read,  and  Piper  notes  that  the  style  is  abstract. 
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All  the  reviewers  agree  on  the  importance  of  this  work  to  which  J  has  brought 
an  amazing  breadth  of  reading  and  depth  of  treatment. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


BOOK: 

690r.  W.  Keller,  Und  die  Bibel  hat  dock  recht!  Forscher  beweisen  die 
historische  Wahrheit  (Dusseldorf:  Econ-Verlag,  1955,  DM  19,  80),  440  pp. 

The  Bible  as  History,  trans.  W.  Neil  (London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton;  New 
York:  Morrow  and  Co.,  1956,  25  s.  or  $5.95),  xiii  and  429  pp. 

This  professedly  popular  synthesis  of  the  archaeological  findings  which 
illustrate  the  biblical  narrative  has  been  translated  from  the  original  German 
edition  into  at  least  eight  languages.  Many  useful  plates  of  early  art  and  numer¬ 
ous  maps  of  biblical  times  accompany  the  text  in  assuring  the  layman  that 
present-day  excavations  confirm  the  factual  narrative  of  the  Bible.  Though  for 
the  most  part  OT  incidents  are  examined,  the  Tomb  of  Peter,  the  Shroud  of 
Turin,  and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  are  a  few  of  the  NT  topics  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Footnotes  are  omitted,  but  the  sources  are  listed  in  a  five-page  bibliography. 


OPINION: 

691r.  J.  Mauchline  in  ExpTimes  68  (6,  ’57)  170-171  notes  that  K  has  “an 
attractive  narrative  style,  and  a  notable  descriptive  ability.”  This  book  will  be 
for  many  “a  pleasure  ...  an  enrichment  of  the  mind”  with  its  “many  first 
class  illustrations.”  J.  Ziegler  in  MiinchTheolZeit  7  (3,  ’56)  211-212  briefly 
discusses  the  Deluge  and  the  Manna  to  show  that  it  is  not  so  easy  as  K  implies 
to  confirm  biblical  statements.  In  Furrozu  8(1,  ’57)  51-52  K.  Condon  finds 
this  study  “an  enthusiastic  book  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  infectious  .  .  .  yet 
K’s  constant  striving  to  reconcile  the  data  of  the  Bible  with  the  findings  of 
the  archeologist  is  a  bit  strained.”  It  is  recommended  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
“brighten  their  lesson  on  the  Bible  story.”  In  Verb  Dorn  34  (6,  ’56)  370-371 
P.  Suitbertus  admits  that  although  K  has  consulted  many  sources,  still  the 
certain  is  mixed  with  the  uncertain,  the  religious  with  the  irreligious,  in  such 
a  way  that  only  a  professional  can  form  a  value  judgment  of  the  material 
presented.  In  VirtLet  61  (1,  ’57)  55  R.  Baracaldo  feels  that  this  work  of 
compilation  gives  an  extract  of  the  sources  not  within  reach  of  the  ordinary 
reader.  Cf.  also  O.  Schilling,  “Was  heisst:  ‘Die  Bibel  hat  doch  recht’?”  in 
TheolGlaub  46  (5,  ’56)  321-335  (English  summary  in  TheolDig  6  [1,  ’58] 
33-37). 

BOOK:  I 

692r.  A.  Parrot,  Le  T emple  de  Jerusalem ,  Cahiers  d’Archeologie  Biblique  5 
(Neuchatel-Paris :  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1954,  360  fr.),  94  pp.,  7  plates,  25 
figures. 

The  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  Studies  in  Biblical  Archaeology  No.  5  (London: 
SCM  Press;  New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1957,  9  s.  6  d.  or  $2.75),  112  pp. 

The  well-known  author  is  Curator-in-Chief  of  the  French  National  Museums, 
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Professor  at  the  ficole  du  Louvre,  and  Director  of  the  Mari  Archaeological 
Expedition.  This  detailed  archaeological  record  treats  in  order  the  Temple  of 

Solomon  Ezekiel's  Temple,  the  Second  Temple,  Herod’s  Temple,  and  the 
Haram  esh-Sherif. 

OPINION: 

693r.  R.  North  in  Orientalia  24  (’55)  341  calls  this  book  a  valuable  “up-to- 
date  survey  of  scholarly  research.”  For  the  reviewer  in  ExpTimes  68  (11.  ’57) 
334  the  English  version  is  “well  translated,  well  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
photographs  and  contains  excellent  short  bibliographies.”  C.  Matagne  in 
NouvRevTheol  78  (’56)  429,  J.  Jeremias  in  TheolLitZeit  82  (9,  ’57)  692-693. 
and  J.  Guillet  in  Etudes  88  (’55)  406  cite  P’s  care  in  using  previous  works 
and  in  comparing  discoveries  made  in  neighboring  lands.  To  W.  C.  K.  in  Angl 
TheolRcv  40  (1,  58)  70-71,  “It  is  an  achievement  ...  to  have  touched  on  the 
debatable  points  without  actually  debating  them.”  R.  Potter  in  LifeSpir  12 
(136,  ’57)  187-188  and  A.  Vincent  in  RevSciencRel  30  (3.  ’56)  287  see  it  as 
a  volume  to  be  recommended  without  any  reservation,  since  “there  is  nothing 
better  on  the  subject.”  Cf.  also  B.  S.  J.  Isserlin  in  ScotJouruTheol  11  (1 
’58)  107-108. 

BOOK: 

694 r.  A.  Parrot,  Golgotha  et  Saint  Sepulchre ,  Cahiers  d’Archeologie  Biblique 
6  (Neuchatel-Paris:  Delachaux  et  Niestle,  1955,  450  fr.),  102  pp.,  8  plates,  29 
figures. 

Golgotha  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Studies  in  Biblical  Archae- 
ology  No.  6  (London:  SCM  Press;  New  York:  Philosophical  Librarv,  1957, 
10  s.  6  d.  or  $2.75),  127  pp. 

The  four  chapters  in  this  work  deal  with:  a)  the  archaeological  problem  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre;  b )  tradition  and  the  determination  of  the  site;  c )  the 
Church;  and  d)  graves  and  other  burial  places  in  Jerusalem.  P  rejects 
“Gordon’s  Calvary”  and  “The  Garden  Tomb,”  concluding  that  the  traditional 
location  of  the  sepulchre  is  probably  correct. 

OPINION: 

695r.  J.  Jeremias  in  TheolLitZeit  82  (9,  ’57)  692-693  praises  P  for  giving  to 
the  educated  layman  a  step-by-step  introduction  to  the  problems  and  results  of 
biblical  archaeology,  and  to  the  expert  a  solid  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
research  combined  with  a  splendid,  comprehensive  survey  of  essential  literature. 
Somewhat  similar  evaluations  are  made  by  C.  Matagnf.  in  NouvRevTheol  78 
(’56)  429-430,  R.  Potter  in  LifeSpir  12  (136,  ’57)  187-188,  and  V'.  Bartling 
in  ConcTheolMon  29  (2,  ’58)  150.  W.  C.  K.  in  AnglTheolRev  40  (1,  ’58)  71 
seems  to  enjoy  P’s  “rough  treatment”  of  the  Garden  Tomb  and  adds  that  the 
“work  embraces  all  the  possible  relics  of  the  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem. 
Here,  if  one  has  the  sense  to  see  its  value,  is  Lenten  reading  that  may  inform 
as  well  as  edify.”  Cf.  also  B.  S.  J.  Isserlin  in  ScotJouruTheol  11  (1,  ’58) 
107-108  and  H.  Van  den  Bussche  in  CollBrugGand  1  (’55)  547-548. 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  AIDS 

BOOK: 

696r.  H.  L.  Strack  and  P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  sum  Neuen  Testament 
aus  Talmud  und  Midrasch,  Bd.  V,  Rabbinischer  Index ,  herausgegeben  von 
Joachim  Jeremias,  bearbeitet  von  Kurt  Adolph  (Munich:  C.  H.  Beck,  1956, 
DM  15),  xi  and  101  pp. 

Before  his  death  in  1932,  Dr.  Billerbeck,  the  sole  editor  of  the  famous  NT 
commentary,  entrusted  his  work  to  Jeremias.  He  had  planned  an  index  of  the 
texts  from  Jewish  sources  quoted  in  the  commentary,  and  this  fifth  volume  ful¬ 
fills  a  long-standing  need.  The  original  index  gave  only  the  OT  references. 
In  addition  to  an  alphabetized  register  of  all  sources  used,  Adolph  and  Jeremias 
have  arranged  the  material  in  eight  divisions:  Talmud,  Pseudepigrapha,  Targu- 
mim,  Midrashim,  other  Haggadic  works,  Medieval  works,  Prayers,  and  Writers 
(Josephus,  Justin,  Philo). 

OPINION: 

697 r.  M.  Meinertz  in  TheolRev  52  (6,  ’56)  263  notes  that  this  index  has 
greatly  enhanced  the  utility  and  value  of  the  four  previous  volumes.  W.  C.  van 
Unnik  in  VigChrist  11  (1,  ’57)  55-56  heartily  welcomes  this  necessary  tool  in 
so  slender  a  volume.  W.  Bauer  in  TheolLitZeit  81  (11,  ’56)  675  mentions 
that  Adolph  has  arranged  with  care  at  least  forty  thousand  biblical  citations. 
Cf.  also  O.  Kuss  in  TheolGlaub  46  (6,  ’56)  464. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

J.  B.  Bauer,  “Die  Antwort  der  Jungfrau  (Lk  1,  34),”  Oesterreichisches 
Klerus-Blatt  90  (Dec.  7,  ’57)  244-245.  Cf.  §  539. 

J.  Jeremias,  “ PRESBYTERION  ausserchristlich  bezeugt,”  ZeitNTIViss  48 
(1-2,  ’57)  127-132.  Cf.  NT  A  2  (2,  ’58)  §  341. 

- ,  “Perikopen-Umstellungen  bei  Lukas?”  NT  Stud  4  (2,  ’58)  115-119. 

Cf.  §  542. 

H.  Riesenfeld,  The  Gospel  Tradition  and  its  Beginnings.  A  Study  in  the 
Limits  of  cFormgeschichte>  (London:  A.  R.  Mowbray  and  Co.,  1957,  2  s.  6  d.), 
30  pp. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  “Neues  Testament,”  Separatdruck  aus  Fragen  der 
Theologie  Heute,  ed.  J.  Feiner,  J.  Triitsch,  F.  Bockle  (Einsiedeln,  Schweiz: 
Benziger,  1957)  149-173.  Cf.  §  503. 

N achrichten  der  Luther- Akademie .  Herausgegeben  im  Auftrage  des  Vorstan- 
des  durch  Professor  D.  Carl  Stange,  Gottingen,  Nr.  38  (August,  ’57),  16  pp. 

Drammaturgia  3  (3,  ’56),  Morcelliana,  Via  Crispi  2,  Brescia.  300  Lire. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

BAUER  Professor  Doctor  W  alter  Bauer,  lexicographer  and  exegete.  was 
born  in  Konig>berg,  Prussia,  on  August  8,  1877.  A  member  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  he  held  various  teaching  positions  at  the  Universities  of  Marburg, 
Breslau,  and  Gottingen  from  1903  to  1919,  and  in  that  year  he  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Gottingen.  Since  1902  he  has  published  works  on  St.  Paul,  St.  John, 
Rabbinics,  and  Primitive  Christianity.  His  greatest  service  to  New  Testament 
scholarship  is  in  his  Greichisch-deutsches  Worterbuch  sum  Neuen  Testament 
(1925),  which  is  appearing  in  its  fifth  edition  this  year.  The  fourth  edition  of 
this  work  appeared  in  an  English  translation  in  1957,  and  is  reviewed  in  our 
previous  issue  (AT/  A  2  [2,  ’58]  §  451r).  He  was  also  a  collaborator  for  the 
Reallexikon  fur  Antike  und  Christentum  (1950).  He  has  held  membership  in 
several  learned  societies:  the  Gottingen  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Studiorum 
Novi  Testamenti  Societas,  and  has  been  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis. 

BENOIT — Pierre  Maurice  Benoit,  O.P.,  was  born  in  Nancy,  France,  on 
August  3,  1906.  He  entered  the  Dominican  Order  in  1924,  and  studied  at  Le 
Saulchoir  in  Kain,  Belgium.  After  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  he  studied 
at  the  ficole  Biblique  et  Archeologique  Franqaise  in  Jerusalem,  and  received 
the  Prolytatus  in  Sacred  Scripture  from  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  in 
1934.  Since  1933  he  has  been  Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Biblical  Greek 
at  the  Lcole  Biblique,  and  since  1954  Editor  of  Revue  Biblique.  His  more 
recent  works  include:  La  Prophetic  (with  P.  Synave  in  the  Somme  Theologique 
series  edited  by  Revue  des  Jeunes,  1947),  L’Bvangile  selon  Saint  Matthieu  and 
Les  Lpitres  de  la  Captivite,  both  in  the  Jerusalem  Bible  (1953),  and  "L’lnspi- 
ration”  in  Initiation  Biblique  (1954).  A  specialist  on  the  Synoptics  and  St. 
Paul,  he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  several  journals,  principally  Revue  Biblique. 

BRAUN — Franqois-M.  Braun,  O.P.,  was  born  in  Brussels  on  December  2, 
1893.  After  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Louvain  and  at  the  Lcole  Biblique 
in  Jerusalem  he  was  from  1933  to  1950  Professor  at  the  University  of  Fribourg, 
Switzerland.  He  is  at  present  the  chaplain  to  the  royal  court  of  his  native 
country.  He  has  specialized  in  Johannine  studies,  and  has  been  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  Revue  Biblique  and  Revue  Thomiste.  He  has  also  published  L  Oeuvre 
du  Pere  Lagrange  (1943),  and  La  Mere  des  Fiddles  (1953). 

CLAVIER — [Emile  Francois]  Henri  Clavier  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France  was  born  at  Sauve  (Gard)  in  1892.  His  formal  education  led  him  to 
Alger,  Montauban,  Aberdeen,  Berlin,  and  Montpellier  where  he  received  his 
Dr.  Theol.  in  1925.  In  addition  to  his  teaching  and  research,  Professor  Clavier 
engaged  in  pastoral  work  at  Gilhoc  (Ardeche),  directed  Ltudes  Theologiques 
ct  Rcligieuses,  and  served  as  a  chaplain  in  both  World  War  I  and  World  War 
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II.  His  professorial  career  has  been  divided  between  Montpellier  and  Strasbourg 
where  he  has  been  Professor  of  Comparative  and  Biblical  Theology  (1945-56) 
and  Professor  of  NT  (1938-45;  1956-)  in  the  Protestant  Theological  Faculty. 
His  numerous  writings  include  such  titles  as:  LTdee  de  Dieu  chez  V enfant 
(2d.  ed.,  1926),  L’Rvangile  apocalyptique  (1930),  Le  Christianisme  et  le 
Travail  (2d  ed.,  1944),  Duty  and  the  Right  of  Resistance  according  to  the 
Bible  and  to  the  Church  (1956),  and  Remarques  sur  les  commentaires  patris- 
tiques  de  Matth.  16:18  (1957). 

MANSON — Reverend  Professor  Thomas  Walter  Manson,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  M.A. 
(Oxon.),  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  on  July  22,  1893.  He  studied  at 
Glasgow  and  Cambridge  Universities.  He  was  Yates  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  and  Exegesis  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  from  1932  to  1936,  and 
was  University  Lecturer  in  New  Testament  Studies  in  1935-36.  Since  1936 
he  has  been  at  the  University  of  Manchester  as  Rylands  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Exegesis,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  (1941-52),  Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor  (1945-49).  He  has  lectured  frequently  at  universities  and  theological 
schools  in  America,  and  has  received  honorary  degrees  from  universities  here 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  His  publications  since  1931  have  been  mostly  on  New 
Testament  Theology,  Late  Judaism,  and  Early  Church  History.  The  Sayings 
of  Jesus  (1949)  and  The  Servant  Messiah  (1953)  are  among  his  more 
recent  works. 

• 

MEINERTZ — Professor  Doctor  Max  Meinertz  was  born  on  December  19, 
1880,  in  Braunsberg,  East  Prussia.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Braunsberg,  Bonn,  and  Strassburg.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Catholic 
priesthood  in  1903,  and  in  the  following  year  received  the  degree  of  Dr.  Theol. 
at  the  University  of  Strassburg.  He  was  Instructor  in  New  Testament  at  the 
University  of  Bonn  in  1906-7,  Extraordinary  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Braunsberg  from  1907  to  1909,  and  in  1909  became  Ordinary  Professor  at 
the  University  of  Munster,  a  position  he  held  for  forty-one  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1950.  His  publications  since  1904  have  mainly  concerned  the 
introduction  to  the  New  Testament  and  New  Testament  theology.  In  1951  his 
colleagues  and  friends  honored  his  long  years  of  scholarly  labor  with  a 
Festschrift,  Vom  Wort  des  Lebens.  One  of  his  most  recent  works,  Theologie 
des  Neuen  Testaments  (1950),  will  soon  be  published  in  English  and  in  Spanish 
translations.  Other  recent  publications  include:  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu  (fourth 
ed.,  1948)  and  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (fifth  ed.,  1950). 

MENOUD — Professor  Doctor  Philippe  Henri  Menoud,  born  in  Le  Lode, 
Switzerland,  on  October  21,  1905,  is  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland  (lie.  theol.),  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  (Th.D.),  and  at  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Marburg.  From 
1934  to  1945  he  was  Professor  of  New  Testament  at  the  Faculte  libre  de 
theologie  in  Lausanne,  .Switzerland.  He  is  now  Professor  of  New  Testament 
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at  the  L  niversity  of  Neuchatel  (since  1945),  and  at  the  Faculte  de  theologie 
protestante  in  Montpellier,  France  (since  1951).  He  has  published  English 
articles  in  Interpretation  and  in  7  he  Interpreter’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Of 
his  books,  the  nioie  recent  include!  L  Evangile  de  Jean  d  apres  les  recherclies 
recentes  (third  ed.  in  preparation),  L  Eglise  et  les  ministbres  scion  le  Nouveau 
Testament  (1949),  and  L’Eglise  naissante  et  le  judaisme  (1952).  This  year  he 
will  publish  Les  Actes  des  Apotres  (in  the  series  Commentaire  du  Nouveau 
T estament),  and  in  preparation  is  L  Evangile  de  Luc  for  the  same  series. 

MOL  LE  The  Reverend  Canon  Charles  Francis  Digby  Moule,  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  born  on  December  3,  1908.  He  studied  at  Cambridge 
University  returning  there  as  Vice-Principal  of  Ridley  Hall  (1936-44),  later 
becoming  Dean  of  Clare  College  (1944-51),  and  University  Lecturer  (1947-51). 
At  present  he  is  Lady  Margaret’s  Professor  of  Divinity  (1951-),  Fellow  of 
Clare  College  (1944-),  and  Canon  Theologian  of  the  Leicester  Cathedral 
(1955-).  His  more  recent  publications  include:  An  Idiom  Book  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  (1953),  The  Meaning  of  Hope  (1953),  and  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ 
(1956).  He  is  General  Editor  of  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  Commentary, 
and  has  written  the  first  volume  of  this  series  to  appear,  The  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Philemon. 

RIGAUX — Beda  Rigaux,  O.F.M.,  was  born  in  Biesmeree,  Belgium,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1899.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  where  he  received  the 
degrees  of  Docteur  and  Maitre  en  Theologie.  He  was  Provincial  Superior  of 
his  Order  in  Belgium  for  a  time,  and  was  then  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture 
at  the  Franciscan  Theological  College  in  Brussels,  later  at  the  University 
Faculty  of  St.  Louis,  Brussels,  and  at  the  Institut  Superieur  des  Sciences 
Religieuses  of  the  University  of  Louvain.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Editorial 
Board  of  New  Testament  Studies.  Besides  frequent  contributions  to  Revue 
d’Histoire  Ecclcsiastique,  Ephemerides  Theologicae  Lovanienses,  and  Revue 
Biblique,  he  has  also  published  Les  Epitres  aux  Thessaloniciens  (1956)  in  the 
Etudes  Bibliques  series,  and  is  preparing  La  Theologie  de  Saint  Paul  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  near  future. 

SPICQ — Ceslas  Spicq,  O.P.,  was  born  in  Saint  Mihiel,  France,  on  April  29, 
1901.  After  his  ordination  in  the  Dominican  Order,  he  continued  his  studies 
on  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  £cole  Biblique  et 
Archeologique  Franqaise,  Jerusalem,  and  at  Le  Saulchoir  in  Ltiolles,  Trance. 
From  1928  to  1953  he  was  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  at  Le  Saul¬ 
choir,  and  since  1953  he  has  held  that  position  at  the  University  of  Fribourg, 
Switzerland.  His  recent  publications  include:  Les  Epitres  Pastorales  (194/), 
L’Epitre  aux  Hebreux ,  I-II  (1952,  1953),  Agape:  Prolegomenes  d  une  etude 
de  theologie  neo-testamentaire  (1955),  and  Agape  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament 
(I:  Analyse  de  textes,  1957). 
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The  apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament.  Revised  Standard  Version.  Translated 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues.  Being  the  Version  Set  Forth  A.D.  1611, 
Revised  A.D.  1894,  Compared  with  the  Most  Ancient  Authorities  and  Revised 
A.D.  1957  (New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  $2.50),  vi  and  250  pp. 

Authorized  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A., 
a  committee  of  American  scholars  has  produced  a  fresh  translation  of  the 
Apocrypha,  i.e.,  those  books  and  portions  of  books  which  appear  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate  either  as  part  of  the  OT  or  as  an  appendix,  but  are  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  The  result  is  a  clear,  smooth,  and  fittingly  modern  rendition 
printed  in  a  handy  and  attractive  volume.  While  debate  regarding  the  can- 
onicity  of  the  Apocrypha  has  been  on  the  wane,  modern  historical  interest  has 
increasingly  recognized  these  works  as  significant  documents  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant  era  in  religious  history. 

J.  P.  Audet,  La  Didache,  Instruction  des  Apotres,  Ltudes  Bibliques  (Paris: 
J.  Gabalda,  1958,  4,200  fr.),  xvi  and  498  pp. 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery  the  Didache  caused  almost  as  much  excitement  as 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  have  in  our  day.  With  the  passage  of  time,  however, 
interest  has  decreased.  Pere  Audet  summarizes  the  recent  studies  on  this  docu¬ 
ment,  discusses  the  text,  the  ancient  witnesses,  the  title,  the  composition  and  the 
sources,  the  date  and  place  of  origins,  and  the  ancient  history  of  the  work. 
Following  the  Greek  text  and  French  translation,  there  are  240  pages  of  com¬ 
mentary  and  four  indexes.  According  to  the  author  the  instruction  of  the 
apostles  originated  at  Antioch  between  A.D.  50  and  70.  The  volume  is  written 
with  the  usual  Etudes  Bibliques  thoroughness  and  will  be  indispensable  for  all 
serious  students  of  the  Didache. 

W.  Barclay,  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  (New  York:  Abingdon  Press, 
1957,  $2.00),  111  pp. 

William  Barclay,  Lecturer  in  NT  Language  and  Literature  and  in  Hellenis¬ 
tic  Greek  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  has  gathered  together  a  series  of  articles 
which  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  British  Weekly.  With  the  intention  of 
making  the  Book  of  Revelation  intelligible  and  helpful  for  present-day  Chris¬ 
tians,  he  has  devoted  two  chapters  to  each  of  the  letters  to  the  individual 
churches.  The  first  usually  gives  the  background,  historical,  political,  religious, 
moral ;  and  the  second  contains  an  explanation  of  the  text  with  special  attention 
given  to  the  Greek  words.  Clearly  and  interestingly  written,  the  book  should 
be  valuable  both  for  the  clergy  and  laity. 

C.  K.  Barrett,  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Harper’s  New 
Testament  Commentaries  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957,  $4.00), 
viii  and  294  pp. 

C.  K.  Barrett,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Theology  at  the  University  of  Durham, 
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author  of  the  well-known  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  of  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Gospel  7  radition,  has  given  us  a  brief  but  very  scholarly  com¬ 
mentary  on  Paul’s  greatest  Epistle.  The  translation  is  original,  and  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  usually  presented  positively  without  detailed  discussion  of  other  opinions. 
In  the  treatment  the  theological  aspects  have  been  given  special  consideration, 
and  the  author  acknowledges  his  special  debt  to  Luther  and  Calvin  and  to 
Karl  Barth. 

C.  Burgard,  To  Bible  dons  la  Titurgie ,  Collection  “Bible  et  Vie  Chretienne” 
(Tournai:  Casterman,  1958,  69  fr.  bel.),  195  pp. 

Fr.  Charles  Burgard,  of  the  University  Parish  at  Nancy,  seeks  in  this  book 
to  reawaken  interest  in  the  role  of  the  Bible  in  the  liturgv.  Interweaving 
scriptural  texts  from  the  missal  with  his  own  brief  commentary,  he  traces  the 
spiritual  and  biblical  themes  of  the  various  seasons  of  the  liturgical  year.  OT 
and  NT  citations  are  indexed. 

L.  Cerfaux,  J.  Tondriau,  Un  Concurrent  du  Christianisme.  Le  Culte  des 
Souverains  dans  la  Civilisation  Greco-Romaine,  Bibliotheque  de  Theologie, 
Serie  III,  Vol.  V  (New  York:  Desclee,  1957,  2,200  fr.),  535  pp. 

The  worship  of  rulers  in  ancient  times  has  a  special  interest  and  relevance 
for  biblical  religion  and  history,  and  two  specialists  have  therefore  joined 
forces  to  produce  this  present  study.  Canon  Cerfaux  concentrates  chiefly  on 
the  contacts  with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  the  early  Church,  while  J.  Ton¬ 
driau  here  summarizes  many  articles  which  he  has  written  on  the  cult  of  rulers. 
The  book  is  extremely  well  documented  and  copiously  indexed,  and  pp.  10-73 
bring  up  to  date  the  “Bibliographic  du  culte  des  souverains  hellenistiques  et 
romains”  published  in  the  Bulletin  de  V Association  G.  Bude  5  (’48)  106-125. 
All  interested  in  the  problem  of  emperor  worship  and  its  impact  on  the  early 
Church  will  welcome  this  new  volume. 

A  Companion  to  the  Bible ,  ed.  J.  J.  Von  Allmen,  introduction  by  H.  H. 
Rowley  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1958,  $6.00),  479  pp. 

A  Companion  to  the  Bible  is  a  smooth  English  translation  of  the  Swiss 
V ocabulaire  Biblique  (second  edition,  1956),  with  a  brief  introductory  note 
by  H.  H.  Rowley.  In  the  editor’s  words,  the  work  is  designed  as  “a  popular 
manual  of  biblical  theology  the  principal  ideas  of  which  are  classified  alpha¬ 
betically.”  Thirty-six  French  and  Swiss  Protestant  scholars,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  J.  J.  Von  Allmen,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Neuchatel,  have  written  some  190  articles  of  widely  varying  lengths  on  key 
concepts  of  both  OT  and  NT.  Numerous  cross-references  and  an  index 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Professedly  dependent  on  the  Tlieologisches 
IVortcrbuch  cum  Neuen  Testament,  this  volume  admirably  translates  detailed 
scholarship  into  the  idiom  of  the  educated  lay  reader. 
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A.  P.  Davies,  The  First  Christian,  A  Study  of  St.  Paul  and  Christian  Origins 
(New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Cudahy,  1957,  $4.50),  ix  and  275  pp. 

The  late  A.  Powell  Davies,  author  of  The  Meaning  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  ■ 
had  continued  in  the  present  volume  his  study  of  Christian  origins.  The  book 
has  three  parts:  Problems  of  the  Traditional  Story;  The  Sources  of  Pauline 
Christianity;  The  Search  for  History.  The  final  conclusion  is  that  Paul,  though 
he  thought  he  was  only  preaching  the  culmination  of  Judaism,  did  in  fact  found 
a  church  and  provided  the  basis  of  its  sacramental  cultus  and  theology.  There 
are  twenty-three  pages  devoted  to  a  bibliography,  suggestions  for  further  read¬ 
ing,  notes,  and  index. 

R.  de  Vaux,  O.P.,  Les  Institutions  de  VAncien  T estament,  /.  Le  nomadisme  et 
ses  survivances.  Institutions  familiales.  Institutions  civile s.  “fitudes  annexes” 
de  la  “Bible  de  Jerusalem”  (Paris:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1958,  990  fr.),  347  pp. 

Published  in  the  same  format  as  the  fascicle  edition  of  the  Jerusalem  Bible, 
the  series  of  Ltudes  annexes  when  complete  will  constitute  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  both  OT  and  NT.  In  this,  the  second  volume  of  the  series,  the  renowned 
director  of  the  Lcole  Biblique  in  Jerusalem  describes  the  social  structures  and 
customs  of  the  Jewish  people  under  the  headings  of  tribal  organization,  the 
family,  and  civil  institutions.  The  last  category  includes  discussions  on  popu¬ 
lation,  slavery,  the  king,  government,  law,  economics,  the  calendar,  and  meas¬ 
ures.  A  forty-two  page  bibliography  completes  the  first  volume  of  the  work. 

A.  Fox,  Plato  and  the  Christians  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1957. 
$6.00),  205  pp. 

The  author,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  has  selected  and  translated  passages 
from  the  writings  of  Plato  which  resemble  parts  of  the  NT  and  occasionally 
of  the  OT.  Thus  one  is  provided  with  the  material  which  caused  Christians  at 
various  times  to  speak  of  Christian  Platonism.  The  selections  have  been 
grouped  under  four  headings:  God  and  Creation,  Man  and  His  Destiny, 
Foundations  of  Morality,  and  Religion  and  the  Church.  An  appendix  sum¬ 
marizes  Book  X  of  Plato’s  Laws,  which  presents  the  argument  for  regarding 
soul  as  prior  to  matter.  This  treatment  anticipates  St.  Thomas  Aquinas’ 
classical  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God.  Three  indexes  are  provided. 

F.  C.  Grant,  The  Gospels:  Their  Origin  and  Their  Growth  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1957,  $3.75),  viii  and  216  pp. 

“The  gospels  are  works  of  art — not  a  mere  scissors-and-paste  rearrangement 
of  loose  materials,  like  a  child’s  scrapbook.  These  subtle  interrelations  do  not 
lie  on  the  surface,  and  cannot  all  be  made  out  in  a  six  months’  study  of  the 
Greek  text:  they  begin  to  stand  out  only  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  close 
study,  i.e.,  of  microscopic  analysis  of  the  style  and  diction,  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  evangelists.”  In  this  closely-packed  book  Frederick  C.  Grant  (cf. 
Biographical  Note,  NT  A  1  [3,  ’57]  237)  gives  us  the  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of 
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devoted  study.  He  summarizes  the  old  position  to  which  modern  historical  and 
literary  criticism  is  retuining  as  follows;  the  X  I  is  the  Church’s  book.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  old  position  is  importantly  modified,  for  the  NT  is  taken  as  the 
hook  of  the  Church  merely  in  its  earliest  period. 

D.  Guthrie,  1  he  Pastoral  Epistles.  An  Introduction  and  Commentary,  The 
Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentaries  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans,  1957,  $3.00),  228  pp. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentaries,  designed  for 
students  and  intelligent  lay  readers,  is  the  work  of  Donald  Guthrie,  Tutor  in 
New  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  London  Bible  College,  and  author  of 
works  on  the  Pastorals  and  Hebrews.  In  the  introduction,  the  author  ex¬ 
amines  the  many  problems  connected  with  the  Epistles,  concentrating  mainly 
on  a  defense  of  their  authenticity.  Here  and  in  an  appendix  he  reaffirms 
Pauline  authorship,  especially  in  the  face  of  P.  N.  Harrison’s  linguistic  argu¬ 
ments  against  it.  The  commentary,  based  primarily  on  the  Authorized  Version, 
uses  Greek  words  in  transcription. 

N.  Q.  Hamilton,  The  Holy  Spirit  and  Eschatology  in  Paul,  Scottish  Journal 
of  Theology  Occasional  Papers,  No.  6  (Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1957, 
8  s.  6  d.),  94  pp. 

Examining  the  bases  of  Paul’s  doctrine  on  the  Spirit,  the  author  finds  them 
to  be  Christology  and  eschatology.  Most  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  the 
latter  theme,  whose  main  outlines  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  “The  Spirit  and 
the  Eschatological  Tension  of  Christian  Life.”  There  follows  a  critique  of  A. 
Schweitzer’s  Consistent  Eschatology,  C.  H.  Dodd’s  Realized  Eschatology,  and 
R.  Bultmann's  Reinterpreted  Eschatology.  The  final  conclusion  is  that  “the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  a  faithfully  Biblical  eschatology  in  its  proper  rela¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  proper  emphasis,  could  rediscover  to  the  Church  of  our  day 
a  forgotten  or  misunderstood  dimension  of  the  gospel.’’ 

G.  S.  Hendry,  The  .Gospel  of  the  Incarnation  (Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1958,  $3.75),  174  pp. 

The  Charles  Hodge  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Princeton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  has  published  the  substance  of  the  Croall  Lectures  which  he 
delivered  at  New  College,  Edinburgh,  in  October,  1951.  Greatly  concerned 
about  the  reunion  of  the  churches,  the  author  is  convinced  that  preoccupation 
with  single  elements  of  the  gospel  to  the  relative  neglect  of  others  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  divisions.  “The  more  specific  thesis,  which  is 
advanced  here,  is  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  fragmentation  of  the  gospel 
has  been  the  neglect  of  the  incarnate  life  of  Christ,  and  this  in  turn  is  traced 
to  the  metaphysical  misconstruction  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  thought  of 
the  early  church,  as  it  is  enshrined  in  the  second  homo-ousion  of  the  Chalce- 
donian  Definition.’’ 
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A.  M.  Hunter,  Introducing  the  Nezv  Testament,  second  ed.,  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1957,  $3.00),  208  pp. 

Because  of  wartime  restrictions  the  author,  currently  Professor  of  the  NT 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  was  limited  in  the  first  edition  to  40,000  words, 
and  only  the  principal  NT  books  could  be  discussed.  Now  he  has  been  able  to 
revise  his  earlier  work  and  to  treat  of  all  the  NT  books.  Besides  a  chapter 
devoted  to  each  book,  there  is  an  introductory  section  consisting  of  three 
chapters.  The  work  concludes  with  a  brief  epilogue  on  the  unity  of  the  NT. 
The  viewpoint  is  conservative,  the  presentation  clear  and  interesting.  Some 
of  the  chapter  headings  are  the  following:  The  Church  of  God  in  Vanity  Fair 
(I  Corinthians),  The  Cosmic  Christ  (Colossians),  The  Epistle  of  Hope 
(I  Peter). 

A.  M.  Hunter,  Introducing  New  Testament  Theology  (Philadelphia:  West¬ 
minster  Press,  1957,  $2.50),  160  pp. 

Professor  Hunter  does  not  seek  to  supplant  the  classical  studies  of  Stauffer 
and  Bultmann  but  wishes  to  provide  the  ordinary  minister  and  interested  layman 
with  a  summary  of  NT  theology.  At  the  same  time  he  has  summarized  the 
attitudes  of  recent  theologians,  stressing  their  unity  without  overlooking  their 
diversity.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  the  following.  Part  I,  “The  Fact  of  Christ,” 
treats  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  the  Resurrection.  Part 
II,  “The  First  Preachers  of  the  Fact,”  shows  how  the  men  of  A.D.  30-50 
proclaimed  the  fact.  In  Part  III  we  meet  the  chief  interpreters  of  the  Fact: 
Paul,  Peter,  the  author  of  Hebrews,  and  John.  In  an  epilogue  the  writer 
insists  that,  while  Bultmann’s  demythologization  is  erroneous,  nevertheless,  as 
men’s  thought-world  changes,  the  fact  of  Christ  must  be  reinterpreted. 

A.  Jaubert,  La  Dale  de  la  Cene.  Calendrier  bihlique  et  Liturgie  chretienne , 
Etudes  bibliques  (Paris:  J.  Gabalda,  1957,  780  fr.),  160  pp.  and  3  tables. 

Miss  Annie  Jaubert,  Assistant  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  has  gathered  into 
this  volume  the  substance  of  her  three  essays  on  the  Jubilees  calendar  and  the 
date  of  the  Last  Supper,  previously  published  in  the  RevHistRel  and  VetTest, 
and  completed  them  with  additional  data.  According  to  her  well-founded  hy¬ 
pothesis,  the  Jubilees  calendar,  in  reality  an  ancient  Jewish  priestly  calendar, 
was  in  use  in  Palestine,  as  attested  by  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  use  of  this  calendar  by  our  Lord  would  resolve  the  apparent  contra¬ 
dictions  among  the  Evangelists  regarding  the  chronology  of  the  Passion  by 
placing  the  Last  Supper  on  Tuesday  night  and  extending  the  captivity  of 
Christ  over  three  days.  The  three  parts  of  the  book  deal  with  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  calendar,  the  patristic  tradition  of  a  Tuesday  Last  Supper,  and 
the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  Passion. 

J.  Knox,  The  Death  of  Christ.  The  Cross  in  Nezv  Testament  History  and 
Faith  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1958,  $2.75),  190  pp. 

1  he  book  discusses  the  Crucifixion  as  an  event,  its  meaning  for  Jesus,  and 
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its  meaning  for  the  Church.  Because  of  the  controversial  nature  of  the  subject 
and  renewed  interest  in  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Christ,  the  second  part 
receives  the  more  detailed  treatment.  The  author  concludes  that  Jesus  did  not 
make  the  claims  which  the  Gospels  ascribe  to  Him.  Nevertheless  the  cross  has 
its  meaning,  not  as  the  death  of  a  supremely  noble  and  dedicated  man,  but  as 
the  central  movement  in  a  divine  event  which  only  the  Church  remembers  and 
only  the  Church  can  understand.  An  appendix  appraises  Bultmann’s 
demythologization. 

J.  Laloup,  Bible  et  Classicisme  (Tournai:  Casterman,  1958,  84  fr.  bel.),  299  pp. 

The  educated  reader  of  the  Bible  today  approaches  the  text  with  his  own 
background  of  thought  molded  along  the  lines  of  classical  humanism.  And  im¬ 
mediately  he  discerns  the  conflict  between  biblical  thought  and  classical  thought. 
In  this  book  Jean  Laloup  does  not  aim  to  settle  the  conflict  definitively,  but 
rather  to  forewarn,  and  thus  to  forearm,  the  reader.  He  does  not  intend  to 
depreciate  Hellenism,  but  to  estimate  correctly  its  place  in  relation  to  the 
Bible.  The  first  part  of  the  book  analyzes  themes:  God,  man,  the  world,  history, 
salvation,  society,  life,  love,  death;  the  second  makes  some  applications  in  the 
fields  of  religious  psychology  and  pedagogy. 

H.  Martin,  The  Seven  Letters  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1958, 
$2.25),  123  pp. 

Hugh  Martin,  who  has  been  internationally  active  in  the  Student  Christian 
Movement,  and  is  at  present  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  British 
Council  of  Churches,  has  sought  with  the  aid  of  the  best  available  scholarship 
to  understand  what  the  Seven  Letters  of  the  early  chapters  of  Revelation  were 
intended  to  mean  to  the  churches  to  which  they  were  addressed.  He  then  sug¬ 
gests  what  these  Letters  have  meant  to  the  Church  in  later  times  and  what 
they  should  mean  for  us  today.  The  author  has  made  his  own  modern,  idiomatic 
translation,  and  the  presentation  is  interesting,  as  can  be  understood  from  these 
chapter  headings:  Ephesus:  “Cooling  Off  and  Its  Cure  ;  Sardis:  “the  Sin  ol 
Lethargy”;  Laodicea:  “the  Complacent  Slacker.” 

C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.,  The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Matthew ,  Stonyhurst 
Scripture  Manuals,  ed.  P.  Caraman,  S.J.  (Westminster,  Md.:  The  Newman 
Press,  1957,  $3.00),  xxvii  and  224  pp. 

The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Luke,  Stonyhurst  Scripture  Manuals  (1957, 
$3.00),  xxviii  and  203  pp. 

With  the  present  two  volumes  the  Stonyhurst  Scripture  Manuals  completes 
its  revision  of  all  four  Gospels.  1  he  work  has  been  done  by  the  \eteran 
scholar,  Fr.  C.  C.  Martindale,  who  has  worked  in  close  collaboration  with 
men  teaching  religion  in  the  schools.  Each  book  has  a  briei  introduction,  tour 
maps  (of  Palestine,  Galilee,  Jerusalem,  and  Herod  s  1  emple )  and  two  pages 
of  questions,  hor  the  commentary  a  short  passage  of  the  Gospel  ( Douay  text) 
is  followed  by  explanatory  footnotes  which  take  up  most  of  the  page.  In  the 
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foreword  the  author  acknowledges  his  special  indebtedness  to  Lagrange’s  com¬ 
mentaries.  The  textbooks  will  no  doubt  be  widely  used  in  Catholic  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  study  clubs. 

C.  L.  Mitton,  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark,  Epworth  Preacher’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  (London:  The  Epworth  Press,  1957,  $3.00),  x  and  142  pp. 

The  author,  lecturer  in  NT  language  and  Literature  at  Handsworth  College, 
Birmingham,  and  one  of  the  two  editors  for  the  NT  books  in  the  Epworth 
Commentaries,  briefly  discusses  the  difficult  points  in  the  second  Gospel  and 
gives  hints  to  the  preacher  for  its  use.  In  the  preface  the  writer  acknowledges 
his  debt  to  Dr.  Vincent  Taylor.  The  present  work  continues  the  high  standard 
set  by  the  previous  NT  volume  in  the  series,  Dr.  Taylor’s  commentary  on 
Romans. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule,  Christ’s  Messengers,  Studies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
World  Christian  Books  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1957,  $1.25),  94  pp. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule  (cf.  Biographical  Note,  p.  289)  has  written  a  brief,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  scholarly  work  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Acts.  Taking  the  main  topics, 
he  sets  forth  the  biblical  meaning  of  the  passages  and  then  proceeds  to  show 
their  inspirational  value  for  Christians  of  this  age.  Besides  an  introduction 
and  epilogue,  the  volume  contains  three  chapters:  The  Witness  of  Action,  The 
Witness  of  Words,  The  Witness  of  Community  Life.  The  series  World  Chris¬ 
tian  Books  is  specially  planned  to  help  those  who  are  called  to  preach  and  to 
teach,  and  the  various  volumes  will  in  time  be  translated  into  the  main  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Christian  world. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule,  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Colossians  and  to 
Philemon,  Cambridge  Greek  New  Testament  Commentary  (New  York:  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  1957,  $3.75),  xiv  and  170  pp. 

Instead  of  revising  The  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Colleges  and  Schools, 
the  editors  wisely  decided  to  inaugurate  a  new  series  more  in  accord  with  the 
needs  of  today.  Though  textual,  critical,  and  historical  questions  are  adequately 
treated,  the  interest  principally  centers  on  the  theological  and  religious  content 
of  the  writings  and  on  the  original  setting  in  which  these  books  arose,  the 
life  and  worship  of  the  early  community.  This  new  series,  The  Cambridge 
Greek  Testament  Commentary,  opens  with  this  volume  by  the  general  editor, 
C.  F.  D.  Moule  (cf.  Biographical  Note  p.  289).  The  attractive  format,  the 
clear  and  interesting  style  of  writing,  and  the  sound  scholarship  will  make  this 
series  very  valuable  for  all  who  are  able  to  read  Greek. 

C.  H.  Rieu,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  Saint  Luke  (Baltimore,  Md. :  Penguin 
Books,  1957,  $.85),  176  pp. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Rieu’s  Penguin  Classic,  his  version  of  The  Four  Gospels,  has 
proved  very  popular,  and  his  son  now  provides  us  with  a  companion  volume, 
a  fresh  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  introduction  the  author 
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states  his  reasons  for  devising  a  new,  modern  translation  and  explains  the 
principles  which  guided  him.  There  are  five  maps  of  missionary  journeys, 
a  drawing  of  Herod  s  Temple,  a  table  of  dates,  and  over  sixty  pages  of  notes, 
mostly  exegetical. 

J*  A.  T.  Robinson,  Jesus  and  His  Coming  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1957, 
$4.00),  192  pp. 

Dr.  John  A.  1 .  Robinson,  dean  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  gives  in  this 
book  the  substance  of  the  William  Belden  Noble  Lectures  for  1955  at  Harvard 
University.  In  an  earlier  book,  In  the  End,  God  .  .  .  ,  Dr.  Robinson  attempted 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  NT  conception  of  the  Last  Things  and  the  out¬ 
look  ot  the  twentieth  century.  In  that  earlier  book  the  assumption  was  made 
that  it  is  possible  to  accept  the  NT  teaching  about  the  Second  Coming  more  or 
less  as  it  stands  and  then  to  build  upon  it.  Dr.  Robinson  found,  however,  that 
NT  scholars  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  do  this,  and  so  he  felt  compelled  to 
dig  down  to  the  foundations  of  this  doctrine.  In  the  present  work,  he  gives 
serious  attention  to  the  following  questions:  How  far  back  does  the  doctrine  of 
the  Second  Coming  go  ?  How  did  the  expectation  arise  ?  In  what  form,  if  any, 
does  it  owe  its  origin  to  Jesus?  What  are  the  forces  which  made  for  its 
emergence?  What  is  essential  to  it,  what  merely  peripheral? 

M.  C.  Tenney,  Interpreting  Revelation  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  W.  B.  Eerd- 
mans,  1957,  $3.50),  xi  and  220  pp. 

Dr.  Merrill  C.  Tenney,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Wheaton  College, 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  investigates  the  message  which  the  book  of  Revelation  had  for 
its  original  readers  and  explains  the  import  of  the  book  for  Christians  of  today. 
Of  the  seventeen  chapters  in  the  volume,  three  present  introductory  material, 
six  give  a  summary  explanation  of  the  biblical  book,  while  the  remaining  eight 
chapters  are  devoted  to  special  topics  such  as  Christology,  chronology,  eschatol¬ 
ogy,  and  symbolism.  The  book  is  treated  from  a  “premillenarian  and  moderate 
futurist  standpoint”  which  sees  in  John’s  writing  the  prediction  of  a  world 
government,  the  development  of  urban  civilization,  and  a  new  world  order 
founded  on  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ. 

C.  Tresmontant,  Saint  Paul  and  the  Mystery  of  Christ.  Men  of  Wisdom 
Books,  trans.  D.  Attwater  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1957,  $1.35), 
190  pp. 

This  summary  of  the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Paul,  which  first  appeared  in 
French,  is  now  made  available  to  the  English  reading  public  in  Attwater’s 
translation.  The  author  seeks  to  place  the  Apostle  in  his  contemporary  setting 
and  also  to  indicate  contacts  with  modern  thinkers.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  sites,  MSS,  and  monuments,  the  volume  also  contains  service¬ 
able  maps,  a  chronological  table,  and  a  bibliography.  For  the  biblical  quotations 
the  version  of  Monsignor  Knox  has  been  used. 
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The  Word  of  Salvation.  III.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke,  by  A. 
Valensin,  S.J.,  and  J.  Huby,  S.J.,  IV.  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  John,  by 
A.  Durand,  S.J.,  trans.  J.  J.  Heenan,  S.J.  (Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing  Co., 
1957,  $14.00),  xx  and  990  pp. 

The  work  of  A.  Durand  has  twenty-eight  pages  of  supplementary  notes ;  A. 
Valensin’s  edition  of  1926  was  revised  by  J.  Huby  in  1941.  Also  a  short  chapter 
on  Luke  as  an  historian  was  added  by  J.  Bonsirven  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Institute.  In  reading  the  translation  one  is  not  aware  that  the  original  was  in 
a  foreign  language.  Intended  not  so  much  for  specialists  as  for  the  general 
reader,  the  volume  will  appeal  particularly  to  those  whose  interests  are 
devotional. 
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